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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 


By D. E. pE LARA. 


POPE SIXTUS THE FIFTH. ia 
(Concluded.) : a 

In order to understand the motives which influenced Sixtus 
in what he called the administration of justice, it is necessary to 
take a bird’s-eye view of the condition of Rome, as he found it ae 
when he took possession of the chair of St. Peter. As it was in . 
the same condition before his time, and has up to this day re- : 
mained what it then was, a description of its moral and social 
state at any one time will answer for a description of its condi- 
tion at any other period of its history. 

A leading New York journal lately contained the following Bee 
description of this city, which so exactly describes the condi- Be 
tion of Rome, that I here insert it : 

‘* Justice is systematically denied to suitors, and in many 
criminal cases it is more dangerous to be the complainant than 
the accused. Police justices are the associates of thieves or 
worse. False swearing is a commodity that is bought and sold in 
the market. Perjury the certain protection of rogues. The po- 
lice are both thieves and partners of thieves ; and not only pub- 
lic plunderers but private dealers in vice—men who enrich 
themselves with the wages of sin, and swear away virtuous inno- 
cence to cloak their own crimes.”’ 

About two centuries ago, in a letter to her friend, the Countess 
de Sparre, Queen Christina, of Sweden, who relinquished both 
her throne and her religion in order, as she stated, to enjoy at 
Rome a life of peace and tranquillity, in the pursuits of litera- 
ture and science, thus speaks of that city and its society : “2 
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‘*Do not imagine that this is the land of the wise and the 
good ; the asylum of talent and virtue. No! The spot ren- 
dered so illustrious by the wisdom and virtue of a Cato and a 
Cicero, has become a prey to the grossest ignorance—to vice be- 
hind a mask. You may see here statues and obelisks, splendid 
edifices, and stupendous ruins, but do not look for men. 
Nearly all claim to be superior to the generality of their species, 
yet, on nearer acquaintance, they prove to be ignorantinis, 
beggarrinis, libertinis, roguinis, and thorough rascalinis.”’ 

A contemporary of Sixtus speaks of Rome in these terms : 

‘¢ For thirty centuries has this city been the hotbed of crime, a 
sink of iniquity and sin. Lawlessness has usurped the place of 
law ; and violence that of justice. Murder has its tariff of prices. 
The highest personages have assassins in their pay. Adul- 
tery has become a virtue ; seduction one of the liberal arts ; li- 
centiousness is unbridled, pervading all ranks and stations, and 
both sexes. The lower orders are the willing slaves of the 
wealthy, ’’ etc. 

When Bishop Scipio Rizzio presented the report of his in- 
spection of the religious houses, the Court at the Vatican was 
horrified at the disclosures made. 

Such had been the social condition of Rome for centuries, un- 
der the predecessors of Sixtus. When he ascended the Papal 
throne, iniquity was stalking abroad with unblushing brow, be- 
cause corruption sat even in the highest place ; the magistrates 
and judges dared not prosecute or convict those who were not 
more guilty than themselves. 

No man in Rome was so well acquainted with the condition 
of society as was Sixtus. From the day on which he had en- 
tered upon the priesthood, he had kept a journal, wherein he 
_ daily noted down the names and confessions of his penitents, 
and whatever he could extract from each in the way of informa- 
tion respecting other parties. By the time that he entered upon 
his pontificate, this journal had swelled to upwards of twenty vol- 
umes, which he carefully kept under lock and key, but to which 
he referred from time to time, when old and forgotten offences 
were to be hunted up and punished. At his death, when these 
manuscripts were discovered by Clement VII, they were burnt. 

Such was Rome. Sixtus knew that to clean this augean sta- 
ble was a herculean task. He knew that not one of his col- 
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leagues possessed the talent or the power, or even, though 
possessed of these, the will or inclination to make the attempt. 
He imagined that, though crime may be punished and its pro- 
gress checked by strict administration and prompt execution of 
severe laws, it was as easy to check vice by legislation or punish- 
ment. He seems to have overlooked the fact that every crime 
stands isolated ; that vice is habitual, and, as daily experience 
shows, and has shown at all times, that the law against vice be- 
comes very soon a dead letter. He knew, however, that the 
disease with which Roman society was infected was inveterate, 
cankered, and he believed that nothing but the knife or cautery 
could eradicate it, and he was determined to make unsparing 
use of both. In this state of mind he was fully prepared to com- 
mence the work before him, when the two governors first waited 
upon him to receive his orders respecting the disposal of the pris- 
oners. We have seen the way he did dispose of them. 

But while Sixtus made himself feared by the severity with 
which he visited crime and vice, he availed himself of both his po- 
sition and the spirit of the times, to extend, both politically and 
spiritually, his dominions and his influence abroad. Bologna, 
which already existed in the time of the Tarquins, and which 
had nearly been annihilated by Pope Julius II, to whom 
it was compelled to submit by treaty, was, by Sixtus, 
stripped of its last tattered remnant of self-government, and 
rendered entirely subject to the Holy See ; without cause, with- 
out even assigning a reason, without any right but that of the 
stronger, without even a pretext, Napoleon-like, he ‘‘annexed’’ 


_ it, and accompanied this act of spoliation with the imposition of 


severe arbitrary laws, and a weight of taxation by which the 
little state was impoverished and almost crushed. 

Sixtus limited the number of cardinals to seventy. Historians 
are not agreed either as to the time or the precise object of 
their institution. The origin of their establishment may, how- 
ever, be faintly traced back to the end of the third, or the com- 
mencement of the fourth century. Originally they were mere 
assistants or subordinates to the Bishops. 

They are distinguished or divided into three classes—bishops, 
priests, and deacons—but it is sufficient to be an ecclesiastic or 
‘‘clerk,”’ to be eligible. 

Equally unknown is the period when they, to the exclusion 
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of the clergy and people of Rome, acquired the privilege of 
electing the popes. Some Roman Catholic writers are of opinion 
that Nicholas II, who lived about the middle of the eleventh 
century, bestowed upon them this prerogative ; others will have 
it that Alexander III had formed them under a particular con- 
stitution toward the end of the twelfth. Be this as it may, the 
result of this innovation has been that the sovereign pontiffs 
have for centuries been taken from the body of cardinals, and, 
with very few exceptions, from those born in Italy. 

After those prelates had attained that high elevation, the 
popes showered upon them honors, distinctions, and wealth 
sufficient to keep up their state, and to enable them to surround 
themselves with pomp and splendor. Many have distinguished 
themselves by vast learning, others by great talents, others 
again by great capabilities as statesmen. We need but name a 
Richelieu, a Mazarin, a Bentivoglio, a Ximenes, a Wolsey, a 
Lambertini, the last subsequently (1740) Pope Benedict XIV, a 
man of vast erudition, an accomplished writer ; and, making al- 
lowance for his position, which rendered his convictions irrecon- 
cilable with his duties, not only a profound philosopher and 
untrammeled thinker, but a good sovereign. 

In the palmy days of the Church, the popes spared neither in- 
trigue nor persuasion to induce Catholic sovereigns to appoint 
churchmen, and especially cardinals, as their prime ministers ; 
the court of Rome being well aware that it could not have at 
foreign courts more efficient servants than these cardinals, or the 
confessors to the sovereigns. 

In 1245, Innocent IV gave them the red hat, and two centuries 
later Paul II allowed them to wear the purple. In 1630, it was, 
after deliberation in an assembly, resolved that they should pe- 
tition the Pope to bestow upon them the title of ‘‘ Eminence,” 
and ‘‘ Most Eminent,’’ instead of ‘‘ Reverence,”’ and which they 
had borne till then. This latter title was transferred to the 
Bishops, who, prior to that period, were addressed ‘‘ My Lord,” 
and ‘Your Highness’? (Monsignore and Sua Grandezza). 
The monks and friars, who had been treated as /ratres (broth- 
ers or brethren), were made fathers (!) 

Sixtus made it incunibent upon all bishops to visit Rome once 
at least, in every three, five, or ten years. He established fifteen 
congregations or boards—among these, one or two deserve a 
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rather special notice. The first is that called the Consistorial 
Congregation, at the head of which is the oldest cardinal. By 
this board were to be prepared the subjects for deliberation in 
the consistory. This consistory was to be the Pope’s Council, 
the highest tribunal in Rome, and was the most majestic assem- 
bly at the Apostolic Court, the Pope presiding‘in all the pomp 
and splendor of royalty. 

The Congregation of Rites is the other. In this congregation 
were to be regulated, among various other matters, the proceed- 
ings to be observed in the matter of canonizations. 

Sixtus embellished Rome with numerous public buildings. 
He caused the two bronze horses so much admired to be placed 
on the monte cavallo, in front of the pontifical palace, after hav- 
ing them removed from the parks of Constantine. He extended 
the gardens of that palace, originally added to it by Gregory 
XIII, repaired, and, indeed, almost rebuilt the palace called 
the Lateran ; and strange enough, issued a bull, by which he 
imposed upon his successors the duty of spending at least three 
months every year in that palace—a law to which these successors, 
as irresponsible as himself, have never paid much, if any attention. 

He restored most of the monuments, four of which demand 
some special notice, as they will furnish a deeper insight into his 
character. They are, namely, the obelisks or columns (some 
originally brought from Egypt by the conquering Romans of 
old). They are those of Santa Maria Maggiore, Saint John Late- 
ran, that of the Piazza del Popolo, and that of St. Peter’s. 

That of Santa Maria Maggiore has no hieroglyphics. It was 
broken in several places, but repaired by Fontana, about whom 
we shall have to say something presently. The apex is wanting, 
and has been replaced by various ornaments in bronze, sur- 
mounted by a cross. 

The obelisk raised in front of the Church of St. John Lateran 
had been transported by Constantine from Thebes to Alexan- 
dria, and thence to Rome, where it was dug out by order of 
Sixtus. It was broken into three pieces, which were reunited 
by Fontana. The rents or joints are, however, visible. Its 
height is nearly one hundred and fifteen feet between the pedes- 
tal and the foot of the cross. 

The third, which Augustus caused to be brought from Egypt, 
was made at Heliopolis, upwards of two thousand four hundred 
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years ago. It is the only one that appears to full advantage in 
the Piazza del Popolo, not being, like the others, almost thrown 
into the shade by the proximity of the largest buildings in the city. 
The fourth is the only one that was found in the Circus of 
Nero—the very spot whereon now stands the sacristy of Saint 
Peter’s Church. It is larger and of finer proportions than the 
others, formed of a single block of granite, seventy-two feet 
long—and its whole height, including the pedestal and cross, is 
one hundred and twenty-four feet from the pavement. 
Sixtus charged his architect, Dominico Fontana, with the duty 
‘of raising this enormous mass, telling him that his life depended 
upon his success. So difficult appeared the undertaking, that 
upwards of one hundred engineers and mathematicians, sum- 
moned to Rome from all parts of Europe, were consulted on the 
possibility of the plan being carried out. Sixtus, when the 
difficulty was represented to him by the architect, answered 
merely—‘‘ Si fara’’—it shall be done. Fontana thereupon in- 
vented a machine for the express purpose, and set towork. Had 
the application of steam as a motive-power been known in those 
times, much time, labor, and expense would have been saved. 
_ The preparations were immense ; of the weight of the mass to 
be raised, an idea may be formed when we state that the iron 
bands thrown around the stone weighed upwards of forty tons ; 
seven oxen were required to drag each beam used in the con- 
struction of the machinery, and a whole forest was cut down to 
supply the timber for these beams. Fontana commenced his 
operations on the 30th of April, 1586, and the obelisk did not 
reach the spot where it was to be raised till the 13th of June; 
so that it took forty-four days to remove the block over a 
distance not exceeding half a mile. The works were then 
suspended on account of the great heat till the 10th of Septem- 
ber following, though nine hundred workmen and seventy-five 
horses had been constantly employed. When the obelisk had 
reached the spot where the work of raising it was to be carried 
on, the Pope prohibited, on pain of death, the admission within 
the enclosure of any person, without distinction of rank ; and on 
the day fixed for raising the pyramid or needle the workmen were 
forbidden to make any noise, or even to speak above a whis- 
per. A gallows was erected within the enclosure, and a body of 
police, headed by a magistrate, and attended by several execu- 
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tioners, was ready from early dawn to hang on the spot whoever 
should infringe the Pope’s commands. 

Fontana received the benediction from the pontiff, who, at the 
same time reminded him of the fate that awaited him—death— 
in the event of failure. The architect, who knew Sixtus too well 
to doubt the firmness of the Pope, had at all events secretly 
taken the precaution to have swift horses in readiness to ensure 
his fight if this were feasible. Happily, he had no occasion to 


use them. This novelty attracted crowds to Rome as great as 


did the arrival of the ‘‘Great Eastern”’’ in the harbor of this 
city ; and the streets in the neighborhood, as well as the roofs 
of the houses were as crowded with spectators as they were in 
New York, on the arrival of the Prince of Wales, or the Japa- 
nese Ambassadors. 

At daybreak the first pull was given by twelve hundred men 
and two hundred horses, and after fifty-two successive and suc- 
cessful attempts, amidst the deepest silence, the immense 
block was placed upon its pedestal just as the last rays of the 
sun disappeared behind the summits of the mountains. The 
Castle of St. Angelo announced the event by a salute of one hun- 
dred and one guns. The workmen, unable longer to restrain 
themselves, gave a shout that rent the air ; the very police-officers 
were observed to shed tears, and the executioners, crossing 

themselves, were heard to express thanks to the Virgin that not 
one man had on that day received death at their hands. The 
people carried Fontana upon their shoulders and thus conducted 
him in triumph to his dwelling, where, overcome by the anxiety by 
which he had been oppressed for months, and the reflection on the 
danger which he had escaped, he fell insensible. Sixtus loaded 
him with honors and riches, created him a Knight of the Golden 
Spur and a noble ; had medals struck in his honor, and perpetua- 
ted his memory by an encomium engraved upon this monument. 

Besides the very liberal pension bestowed upon the architect 
by Sixtus, that Pontiff presented him with the workshop and 
all the machinery, and in addition to this, with all the animals 
employed in the work and which had cost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. The same architect was likewise charged with 
the erection of the other obelisk. Many other works were inter- 
rupted by the death of the Pope. 

The words addressed to Fontana by Sixtus are full of signifi- 
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cance. ‘‘ Had I,”’ said the Pontiff, ‘‘ held out to you the hope of 
a princely reward, you would never havesucceeded. I held out 
to you the prospect of death and dishonor if you failed, and you 
succeeded.”” 

And here may well be submitted the following problem for 
solution to statesmen, legislators, and educators of youth: Are 
men in the state of society kept in better order by severity and 
fear than by mildness and indulgence ? 

As I am neither a statesman nor a legislator, I shall not pre- 
sume to answer the question. I shall, however, state a few his- 
torical facts, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions. 

When the Duke of Alba entered the Netherlands at the head 
of a Spanish army, on arriving at a castle inhabited by a noble 
widow lady, he sent word to her that himself and his officers in- 
tended to honor her with their presence at breakfast. She hada 
sumptuous repast prepared for the party. While they were at 
table, word was brought to the Countess that the Spanish sol- 
diers were committing depredations upon the peasants. She 
complained of this to the Duke as a violation of the written 
.promise from the Emperor, Charles V, that she should 
not be molested, exhibiting at the same time the document. The 
Duke answered her that such were the usages of war, and 
that she would have to submit to them. ‘*‘ We will see that,” 
said the Countess. She immediately armed her retainers and in- 
troduced them into the hall ready for action. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of this ?’’ demanded the Duke. ‘‘ It means,”’ answered 
the lady, ‘‘ that you are my prisoner till orders be given to stop 
the outrage.’ Some of the officers laid their hands on their 
swords. ‘‘ The first that offers resistance,’’ said the Countess, 
‘shall be shot down where he is sitting.”’ 

No alternative was left to the Duke but to issue the order. 
The Countess expressed her thanks, and withdrew her army. 

When the British auxiliaries entered Spain to assist the Span- 
iards in their resistance to the French invaders, some soldiers 
committed depredations upon the country people. The Duke of 
Wellington, commander-in-chief, issued a prohibition against 
such proceedings. It was disregarded. Seven soldiers were taken 
in the act. They were tried before a drum-head court-martial, 
and hanged on the spot. This put a stop to marauding. 

A part of the British garrison of the Island of Malta, con- 
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sisted of an Irish regiment. Complaints were made by the in- 
habitants that some soldiers in the regiment had committed 
some murders. They were tried and executed. This did not, 
however, prevent further indulgence in this kind of sport. To 
put an end to it, the Governor issued an order of the day, 
that any soldier convicted of murder and left for execution, 
should be deprived of the consolation of the Church. This 
created a great sensation, and the most violent opposition on the 
part of the clergy. The Governor was not to be moved. Two 
soldiers having been convicted of murder, were hanged, and 
between the sentence and the execution no priest was per- 
mitted to see them even fora moment. This put a stop to the 
crime of murder in-the island. 

Is it fear or indulgence, by which discipline is preserved in the 
army and navy, in the public institutions, the prisons, the 
schools? And in private families fear of punishment often suc- 
ceeds where kindness and indulgence are of no effect. 

Sixtus restored the two columns now known as Saint Paul’s 
and Saint Peter’s. The former was originally a monument 
erected by the Roman Senate to commemorate the victories of 
Antonius Pius. They are represented in bas relief in a spiral 
form along the whole column, on which is also represented a 
miracle performed by the heathen gods in favor of that pagan 
emperor ; but Sixtus, instead of the bronze statue which the 
column was originally intended to support, surmounted it by 
that of St. Paul. The other column (Trajan’s) covered with a 
representation of the victories of that emperor, instead of bear- 
ing the statue of Trajan holding in his hand the urn containing 
the ashes of that emperor, now supports that of St. Peter hold- 
ing in his hands the keys of Heaven. Two strange medleys of 
Paganism and Christianity, proving that Sixtus was more a pope 
thau a man of good taste. 

It was in the reign of Sixtus V that the dome of St. Peter’s 
Church was built by Fontana, on the plan and after the design 
left by Michael Angelo (Buonarotti) before his death. The bold 
and enterprising spirit of that pontiff inspired the architect. 
Six hundred workmen labored day and night without intermis- 
sion at that formidable dome—the terror of architects, and per- 
haps the greatest marvel of art; and the work proceeded so 
rapidly that thelast stone, blessed by the pontiff, after a solemn 
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mass, was put into its place at the end of two years amidst the 
thunders of artillery from the Castle of St. Angelo. 

To form an idea of the dimensions of that famous dome, it is 
sufficient to know that the interior of the globe of gilt metal by 
which it is surmounted, immediately under the cross, can con- 
veniently accommodate twenty persons. 

Sixtus not only contributed more than any other pope toward 
the embellishment of Rome by the restoration of ancient monu- 
ments, but he established many institutions of great utility. 
During his reign was built the famous aqueduct, called after 
him, the Acqua Felice, besides others supplying numerous foun- 
tains and carrying abundance of excellent water into every 
house, even into those built upon the summits of the highest hills 
around Rome. Helikewise established many charitable institu- 
tions. Among others, a hospital endowed with an annual revenue 
of five thousand scudi (equal, in his days, to nearly ten thous- 
and dollars at the present time): Equally varied and numerous 


are the colleges which he established, all well endowed. He es- _ 


tablished many silk and woolen manufactories, where many 
thousand persons found employment, while many more were 
occupied on the public works ; and those who were too old or 
feeble were fed from his stores, which he took care should always 
be well filled. At the same time, he abolished many taxes that 
pressed heavily upon trade and commerce. He formed a well- 
disciplined militia of twenty-five thousand men—a very large 
army for those times and for such a country. His army was 
well paid, and considered one of the most efficient in Italy. 

His system of police was admirable. Each member from the di- 
rector general or minister to the lowest esbirro or officer, was held 
responsible for every crime committed. The consequence was that 
no criminal could be at large above twenty-four hours. All per- 
sons were tried by competent tribunals, very soon after being ar- 
rested, and the guilty sentenced within the next twenty-four 
hours. The Pope confirmed or pronounced the sentence, and 
this was succeeded at once by the punishment. Collusion be- 
tween the police and infractors of the law was unknown. Death 
was the penalty for a dereliction of duty. One of the punish- 
ments inflicted for minor offenses was a thorough whipping, and 
labor in chains on the public roads. Indeed ‘‘ nothing,”’ said Six- 
tus, ‘‘acts so efficaciously as a check upon crime as corporal 
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punishment. Two or three good floggings are more dreaded than 
a twelvemonths imprisonment,” though yet it cannot be denied 
that exposure to shame and taunts may harden the offender, 
and render him revengeful instead of reforming him. 

Equally good was his spy or detective system. The operations 
of this body were not confined to the city, nor even to the States 
of the Church. It had its ramifications in every country through- 
out christendom. Even foreigners guilty in their native country 
of crimes or gross violation of morals, that had gone unpunished, 
were seized, tried, and punished on the spot, if they ever hap- 
pened to visit Rome. 

Sixtus had always a reserve fund of five millions of ducats in 
the Vatican. This money was protected by a bull, prohibiting, on 
pain of excommunication, its use except in case of most urgent 
necessity. He formed the famous library of the Vatican, in 
which he also established a printing press, from which issued an 
improved version of the Vulgate, compiled under his personal 
supervision, besides some works written by himself. 

In the Vatican are, or at least were, some remarkable paintings 
valuable as masterpieces of the art, and interesting as appropri- 
ate to the place. Thus, there was among others a series of 
paintings, representing full length portraits of the most ancient 
bibliographers. 

At the head of these is Moses delivering the Book of the Law 
to the Levites, Esdras collecting those of the Pentateuch, Pisis- 
tratus forming the library of Athens, Demetrius that of Alex- 
andria, Augustus that of the Mount Palatine, and Eusebius 
that of Czesarea. Other paintings represented the original in- 
vestigators in science and letters, among whom Adam occupies 
the first place. Then come the sons of Seth, engraving upon 
columns the rudiments of astronomy ; Abraham inventing the 
Chaldean characters ; Memnon, the hieroglyphics ; Cecrops, the 
Greek alphabet ; Phoenix, the Phenician ; Evander, the Latin ; 
Ulfilas, the Gothic; Saint Chrysostom, the Armenian; St. 
Jerome, the Illyrian ; Jesus as the new Adam, in opposition to 
the old, holds an open book in his hands with these words: 
‘* Alpha et Omega.’ No painting amongst this collection rep- 
resents the art of printing. Nor could it be expected that that art 
should be looked upon at Rome otherwise than as an invention 
of the devil, and its real or supposed inventor deemed otherwise 
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than as unworthy of being permitted into such company. 
Among the paintings was, at one time, one representing the in- 
vention of the art of painting. It represented a young Athenian, 
drawing, with a piece of charcoal, the outlines of his own shadow 
upon the wall, and I rather think another, that of Calimachus, 
drawing the original Corinthian Capitol from a stone, overgrown 
with the leaves of the acanthus. 

The death of Sixtus, which occurred on the 24th of August, 
1590, in the 69th year of his age, and the circumstances attend- 
ing that event, were not less extraordinary than had been his 
life, and the acts by which it had been distinguished. 

Historians are not agreed on these circumstances. Indeed, 
how very widely they differ is shown below. 

We will endeavor to give in substance their various state- 
ments, but without expressing an opinion on the credibility of 
any. 

According to some he died of mental and bodily exhaustion ; 

-according to others he was struck with paralysis ; and others 
again will have it that he was poisoned at the instigation of the 
Court of Spain ; for though he had lent money to Philip II, 
to assist him in his wars, he was suspected of having, 
at the same time, (though indirectly) supplied the Prince of 
Orange and Henry IV with funds, to enable the Protestants in 
the Netherlands to bid defiance to the power of this very Philip. 
However great the improbability of this story, Philip was him- 
self both wicked enough to believe it, and pious enough to com- 
mit any crime, even that of conniving at the death of a pope. 

The death of a supreme pontiff always casts a gloom over the 
city, and generally fills the people with sorrow and grief. Per- 
sons of all ranks and conditions rush to the churches, there to 
mourn the loss sustained by christendom. 

At the news of the death of Sixtus there were no manifesta- 
tions of sorrow ; on the contrary, people seemed to breathe more 
freely, glances of mutual congratulations were furtively ex- 
changed, and if the churches were filled to overflowing it was by 
the multitudes who had entered them to offer thanksgivings for 
the deliverance from the man that had brought mourning, deso- 

lation, and dishonor, into hundreds of families. 

Whilst yet on his deathbed, almost before life was extinct, 

license, disorder, and confusion bezan to exhibit symptoms of the 
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resumption of their interrupted sway. Scarcely had he ceased 
to breathe, when the Pope’s relatives and even the domestics en- 
tered the apartments, and carried away whatever they could lay 
their hands upon. The very bed on which he had died was 
dragged away from under him, and when the Camerlingo, as he 
is called, accompanied by a notary, entered the chamber to take 
an inventory of the effects of the defunct, they found nothing but 
the bare walls, and the corpse thrown upon an old mattress. 

So general was the hatred which he had inspired, that the 
people were opposed to giving him a decent burial. 

The college of cardinals, in order to appease the tumult, ordered 
that prayers should be addressed to the Holy Spirit, that ‘‘ He’’ 
might point out the spot whither the body was to be carried ; 
and if you inquire the result of the Romans of the present day, 
you will be assured, as I have been, that the horses started off 
suddenly of their own accord, and galloped right away to the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore. A miraculous demonstration 
of the approval by the Holy Ghost, if not of his acts of severity, 
at least of the soundness of the piety of the late pope. This did 
not, however, prevent the exasperated people from pulling down 
his statue, which was, however, restored by one of his successors, 
and erected in front of the Church of our Lady of Loretto. 

No sooner was Rome freed from the presence of Sixtus, than, 
like the dog returning to his vomit, it fell back into the slough 
of vice, and the vortex of crime and corruption, from which he 
had endeavored to draw it. All his severity had been thrown 
away, all his efforts proved fruitless. 

Sixtus not only ruled the church, but ruled the Christian 
world, not merely theoretically, but practically. He lived in 
times when the interests of the Church were not only completely 
identified with those of all Christian states, but when the Church 
itself was threatened with that destruction which slowly but 
surely has almost culminated in the dethronement of the pope 
as a temporal sovereign. 

England, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Hungary, all 
were in arms against the Church. It was assaulted on all sides 
both by the penand thesword. The position of the pontiff was 
difficult and embarrassing. 

As a spiritual sovereign he was bound to support the cause of 
Philip of Spain, whom he hated, and that of the League, whose 
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leaders he despised, against Henry of Navarre, whose merits 
and whose virtues he appreciated, and the justice of whose 
cause he acknowledged, and against Elizabeth, whose talents he 
admired and whom heesteemed. He had to offer public prayers 
for the success both of Philip and the League ; whilst, as a tem- 
poral sovereign and a wise and prudent statesman, he wished to 
see Spain humbled and the League crushed. Sixtus was thus 
placed in the position of a man who wished to reconcile two an- 
tagonisms. He wished to bring Germany back to its former 
subjection to the Holy See, and, though he did not succeed 
in this, he induced Rudolph II to persecute the Protes- 
tants without mercy. When the news reached him of the snc- 
cess of the St. Bartholomew conspiracy in France, by which 
sixty thousand defenseless Protestants were massacred, and was 
a conspiracy that could not have been formed without the fore 
knowledge and consent of the Pope, he went in solemn pro- 
cession to St. Peter’s, to offer thanks to his God, and the bearer 
of the news was presented by the Cardinal de Rohan with a thou- 
sand scudi. Sixtus also pronounced a panegyric on Jacques Cle- 
ment, the assassin of King Charles of Valois, wherein he compared 
that Clement to Judas Maccabeeus. For all these acts Sixtus 
has been denounced by historians. It must, however, be re- 
membered that his conduct was in perfect harmony with his 
position and dignity. As head of the Church he did his duty. 
So did Torquemada; so did the Inquisition. They performed 
their duty in acting in accordance with the dictates of their con- 
sciences and the precepts of their faith. Healsoattempted to sub- 
due not only Russia, but even Egypt. Naples he called his king- 
dom, so completely did he hold the Viceroy under his thumb. 
By all contemporary soevreigns he was feared yet admired, 
and all sought his friendship. Voltaire, though the best histo- 
rian, the most profound philosopher, and the deepest thinker of 
perhaps any country or any age, than whom no man has perhaps 
uttered greater truths nor proclaimed them more fearlessly, 
represents the character of Sixtus not with the impartiality of 
a historian ; he places him in the most unfavorable light as a 
tyrant, without a single redeeming quality. ‘Sixtus,’ says 
he, ‘‘ who sprang from the very dregs of society, and ascended 
a throne, possessed a soul even fiercer than that of the Spanish 
Philip. The swine-herd of Montalto was the rival of sovereigns. 
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He wished to dictate the law at Paris as well as in Rome. Un- 
der the pompous splendor of a triple diadem, he wished to en- 
slave all, even Philip himself. Violent but shrewd, cunning 
and deceitful, he was the foe of.the powerful, the oppressor of 
the weak. He filled with his intrigues a world which he delu- 
ded and deceived. If in order to deserve being honored with 
the title of ‘great’ it be sufficient to be treacherous and false, 
austere and dreaded, then Sixtus must be ranked among the 
greatest sovereigns that ever lived.”” We have seen, however, 
that Sixtus had many redeeming and good, even noble qualities. 
By a severity bordering on and indeed not rarely degenerating 
into cruelty, he made himself feared at home. But these acts 
did not spring from a natural cruelty of disposition, but from 
an overstrained sense of justice coupled with an abhorrence of 
crime and vice. He was a fanatic in virtue as Torquemada and 
Calvin were fanatics in religion, and the two Brutuses were in 
liberty, and what is fanaticism but a species of insanity? Not 
one of these men made a waste of human life for the mere grati- 
fication of shedding blood—all alike to gain an end which in 
their overwrought imagination they believed to be both laudable 
and attainable. The world had, however, better be without such 
‘“‘o’er gude’”’ men. . 

Sixtus wished to change men into gods or angels; sinners 
into saints; to restore virtue and morality in Rome—a city in 
which for thirty centuries these had been known scarcely more 
than by name. Sixtus, says one of his biographers—who by 
no means is sparing of him—wished to be the terror of the 
wicked—but the innocent and oppressed found in him a friend 
and protector. His morals were pure, his habits simple and un- 
affected ; but he had no friend and did not wish for any. In 
order to attain his end, Sixtus exhibits in his life the realization 
of the truth of the political maxim of Philip II of Spain: 


“ He who cannot feign 
Is not fit to reign.” 


From the moment, however, that he had secured the power 
to reign and rule, he appears to have acted upon the maxim pro- 
pounded by himself, namely, that two things are absolutely 
necessary to insure. the obedience of subjects—bread and iron. 
In conclusion, aside from the cruelty of his actions arising 
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from an excess of zeal for the reformation of morals, not unal- 
loyed, however, with the pleasure derived from humbling those 
who affected to look down upon him on account of his origin, 
it will, Ibelieve, be admitted by those who read his complete bi- 
ography, that Sixtus, whatever may have been his faults and 
imperfections as a man, was certainly one of the greatest sover- 
eigns that have sat in the chair of St. Peter. Sixtus, one man, 
with energy, disinterested patriotism, and a will, effected within 
the short reign of five years, what numerous municipal councils, 
and legislative bodies, and boards, and bureaux, and commission- 
ers collectively would not have been able to effect in a century. 

Circumstances, acting upon his peculiar physical organization, 
made him what he became; and so they do with all of us. He 
met and followed a friar, and became a ruler of the Christian 
world; had he followed a robber, he would have become the 
leader of an army of banditti, and subdued Italy by the sword. 
Had he lived during the period of the first French revolution, he 
would have outwitted both a Tailleyrand and a Fouché, and, 
over the prostrate body of the Corsican usurper, ascended the 
throne of France. Sixtus was, by nature, designed to achieve 
greatness, whether as a pope, an emperor, or a bandit. 

The life of Sixtus teaches three valuable lessons : 

Vigorous laws alone, justly administered, and promptly exe- 
cuted, can put a check on the progress of crime and corruption ; 
but no law alone can check the progress of vice—the seed from 
which this springs must be destroyed. 

Whatever man will do, he can do, provided, with determina- 
tion and perseverance, he unites tact, and the judgment requisite 
to select those means which alone can lead to the end. 

There are crises in a nation’s history, in the social condition 
of this or that community, where it requires one man, and one 
only, competent to the task of restoring order when it has 
become disturbed, though to effect this the law be suspended. 
Popular revulsions do not restore order, but are only productive 
of anarchy, making bad worse. 
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BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A COURSE OF PUBLIC LECTURES DELIVERED IN 
PLIMPTON HALL. 


By Joun STorRER Coss. 
THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF WoRDS.—( Concluded.) 


According to the order of our list, the verbs are the objects 
which next demand our attention, and notwithstanding the awe- 
inspiring antiquity of their title, we will commence our in- 
vestigation by examining the right by which they hold the 
appellation. A conspiracy has evidently been formed in their 
favor, and by some unseen but potent agency, grammarians 
have, in all ages, been induced to enter into the unholy com- 
pact. The authorities invariably tell us that the proud name 
by which these words are known, was bestowed upon them be- 
cause of their being the most important words in language. 
That they perform good service, must be freely admitted, but 
that they are the most important, isopen toquestion. There is, at 
any rate, one other kind, which can dispute with them this pre- 
eminence. 

Their apologists tell us that they are the most important, be- 
cause, without one of them, a sentence cannot be formed. This 
is pure sophistry. Try the experiment of forming a sentence 
without the aid of anoun. Your efforts will be crowned with 
success, equal to that which will attend your endeavors to con- 
struct one without the use of a verb. 

Consider the following sentences : 


“To give is better than to receive.” 


“ Reading makes a full man ; conference, a ready man ; and writing, an exact man.” 


What are these so-called infinitives and participles, but nouns— 
the names of the actions, which are here compared? Verbs are 
not the most important words in language, they share the honor 
with the nouns. Notwithstanding this, although we may deny 
their right to the title, we must not quarrel with their possession 
of that title, because we have not yet found any term that is 


available as a substitute. 
Vout. V.—35. 
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What the voices of verbs may be, has never been made clear ; 
but as a rule, grammarians inform us that words of this class, 
have three of these attributes. These so-called voices are differ- 
ently named by different writers. Some call them the active, 
passive, and neuter ; others, the active, middle, and passive. 
Without now waiting to take these terms individually into the 
compass of our discussion, let us endeavor to discover what is 
the natural, or scientific, classification uf verbs. 

Every verb must necessarily convey the idea of action, or the 
absence of action. We have, therefore, at once, anatural divis- 
ion into two classes ; the one, comprising verbs of action, the 
other of inaction. If we call the one class active verbs, we may 
properly and consistently apply to the other, the term inactive. 

Active verbs are subdivided into two classes ; the first, con- 
taining the idea of an action, by which the agent affects, or 
operates upon some object ; the second, denoting an action whose 
effects are confined to the actor. The first of these may be, as 
it sometimes is, called transitive ; the second, intransitive. 

In this division of verbs, it is not necessary that the effect 
produced by the action upon the object, be physical in its char- 
acter. We may have before us for consideration, what may, in 
the absence of a better term, be called grammatic effect. While 
the action itself may be physical, the object of the verb may not 
be physically affected by this action. Let us consider, for ex-— 
ample, the sentences, 


“T see a house,” 
“ T hear music,” 


“I think that he will come.” 


In each of these sentences, there is contained in the verb, a no- 
tion of physical action ; in the first, of the organs of vision ; in 
the second, of those of sound; in the third, of those of intel- 
lect ; each based upon the results of another physical action, 
that of brain. But in what manner is the effect of these actions, 
transmitted to the several objects? It cannot be said that the 
house is in any way affected by my looking at it, the music by 
my hearing it, or his coming by the play of my imagination. 
True, in the accomplishment of the facts, of which a notion is 
conveyed by the first and second sentences, there must, under 
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ordinary circumstances, be some physical action transmitted 
through the atmospheric medium, by the house and the music, 
to enable me to see the one and hear the other, This, however, 
would tend to show that they are the active agents, affecting the 
organs by which I see and hear ; and they cannot, in any manner, 
be looked upon as passive objects, whose condition is affected by 
anything that I am doing. The transition of physical effect 
must then be disregarded. It is the grammatic effect which must 


-be considered. The nouns house, music, and that he will come, 


are respectively connected with the verbs see, hear, and think. 
These several objects are grammatically held in subjection by 
the verbs which precede them, and by these verbs they are com- 
pelled to assume a particular case. To exert authority over 
another, implies action and the application of force. For this 
reason, all verbs which convey a notion of physical action, may 
be called active ; and of this class, those which contain within 
them, a grammatic force, by the exercise of which, they main- 
tain control over any other word or words in the sentence, may 
be called ¢ransitive ; and those which do not possess this power, 
may be styled intransitive. 

Every active transitive verb may assume a passive form, when 
the structure of the sentence in which it occurs, is so changed 
that the object of the action becomes the grammatic subject of 
the new sentence. Weare told in some books that a few in- 
transitive verbs can also receive this passive form, but a mo- 
ment’s consideration of the nature of the change, which has been 
made in the sentence, will show that this cannot be. The pas- 
sive form of an active sentence is called into existence by a trans- 
position, which causes the passive object in the original sentence 
to assume, in the new arrangement, the functions of a subject. 
If there be no passive or enduring object, how can this trans- 
position take place? The truth is, that there are, in English, 
many intransitive verbs, which, by being united with other words 
in the forms of prepositions, may be converted into transitives. 
The verb ¢o run, for instance, is intransitive, but append to it 
the word into, and it may at once be made transitive ; as in the 
sentence : 

“The locomotive van into a horse car.” 
If the question be asked, what was run into, the answer will 
contain the transposition referred to: 
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“The horse car was run into by the locomotive.” 


The horse car is affected physically and its name grammatically, 
by the action of the locomotive, and the word which designates 
this action. 

The same transformation is sometimes effected by using the 


prepositional form asaprefix. Thus from the same word we get 
overrun. 


“ The barbarous tribes which once overran this Continent are now nearly extinct.” 


In this instance, no one would think of calling the verb in- 
transitive, and a reason for confusion, when the change is made 
by means of a suffix, it is difficult to imagine. It must not be un- 
derstood as affirmed, that in every instance, a prepositional form 
following a verb, is combined with it. When the transfor- 
mation from intransitive to transitive takes place, it may readily 
be detected by an effort to change the sentence into a passive 
form. When thiscan be done, the prepositional form will main- 
tain its connection with the verb. 

A difficult problem, upon which much time and labor have 
been expended, is the adoption of a set of terms, which shall 
reasonably and clearly express the various times, to which is 
attributed the action or condition, to which reference is made. 
In the ordinary list of tenses, we find one, if not all, of the fol- 
lowing : the imperfect, the perfect, and the pluperfect. Of these 
three periods into which we, for convenience, divide that which 
we call time, the past is the only one which can, by any process 
of reasoning, however fallacious, be called perfect. Yet it is 
this which is fixed upon to stigmatize imperfect. An action or 
a condition may be spoken of under the aspect of continuance, 
but the consideration of it in its progression, may refer to either 
the past, the present, or the future. Jam walking, or I shall 
be walking, conveys the notion of action non-completed or pro- 
gressing—imperfect if it please—as clearly as J was walking. 

To what period of division does the perfect belong? When was 
is, or will be, a perfect time? That which is continually and con- 
tinuously receiving augment, cannot be called perfect, for if this 
were its condition, it would remain in its perfect state, or follow 
the regular course of nature in such a case. The past must 
therefore be excluded from the category. Nor can that be per- 
fect which has been diminished, and is still undergoing the pro- 
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cess of contraction. The claims of the future must, then, be 
disallowed. As to the present, this seems something like a 
mathematical point, with, however, one exception in favor of 
the point. The position of time present can never be determined. 
It is always in the future, yet ever with us, and before we have 
an opportunity to note its presence, it belongs to the past. 

Perfect and imperfect are terms which do not convey any no- 
tion whatever of time. But what can be said respecting plw- 
perfect? Something that is more than perfect! We will not 
endeavor to realize what this condition may be. We are mortal. 
It is almost beyond the power of mortals to form any conception 
of what is perfect, but when it comes to an endeavor to form an 
idea of that which is above and beyond perfection, we arrive at 
the confines of a domain, into which angels themselves might fear 
to enter. Without spending more time in the discussion of in- 
appropriate terms already in use, let us pass to the consideration 
of some, which may be found rational and easy of comprehension. 

There are three divisions of time, the past, the present, and 
the future, and it is absolutely useless to try to dispense with 
these and substitute others when we are naming the tenses of 
our verbs. But, inasmuch as an action or a condition may, 
while it is referred to one of these divisions of time, be spoken 
of in relation to a second section contained within the first, 
we are compelled, when so referring the action or condition, 
to use a term, which, by being added to the name of each 
primary division of time, will create the subdivision necessary 
to convey an idea of this temporal relation. We may fix upon 
an instant, either in the past or the future, and refer ouraction to 
period anterior to this instant. We then speak of its comple- 
tion or perfection, prior to the stated instant, and thereby obtain 
what may be termed, a past-perfect, or a future-perfect tense ; 
the first component of the attributive term denoting time, and 
the second, circumstance. This limiting instant may be ex- 
pressed by reference to an event which has taken place, or is 
expected to transpire. This event, however, merely serves to 
indicate the precise time, to which it is desired to direct the at- 
tention of the hearer. The idea conveyed in the frequently found 
statement, that the action of which we speak, ‘‘ occurred, or will 
occur, before another action or event,’ is therefore erroneous. 
Consider the following examples ; 
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“When I left the neighborhood, success had virtually crowned our efforts.” 
“Ere the setting of the morrow’s sun, thou shalt have perished.” 


In these sentences, we have nothing whatever to do with leav- 
ing the neighborhood, or the setting of the sun, except so far as 
they serve to indicate the periods of time, prior to which the 
principal actions are placed. This idea of time is the only rela- 
tion existing between the two events, in each example. 

There is now required a term, which shall denote the comple- 
tion of an action, prior to the present, but which took place dur- 
ing a division of time of which the present is a portion, and is 
taken as the limiting instant, thus: 


“T have been to Europe this year.” 


In this example, the period of time to which the action is re- 
ferred—this year—contains the present, but prior to this instant. 
the action was completed. So with such a sentence as, 


“Time hath not seen delay upon thy hurried path.” 


The time is not here specially mentioned, but it is clear that al? 
time is embraced, and that the present is consequently included,, 
as it is also in the following : 


“Many persons have been lost in the voyage from Enrope to America,” 


in which we speak of accomplished facts, and refer them, in a 
general manner, to all the voyages which have been made be- 
tween Europeand America. Thisembraces a period commencing 
with the first of these voyages, and terminating with the instant 
at which the statement is made. The present moment forms a 
portion of the period. This tense is therefore called the present-. 
perfect. 

Some writers, having observed the unsatisfactory character of 
the terms in general use, have styled prior, those which are here 
called perfect. The objection to this is, that the word prior,. used. 
in this way, creates a confusion of ideas. In the one instance, we: 
get three terms for one idea; in another, two ; and in the third 
we are introduced to that which cannot possibly exist. ‘The: 
priorfuture and the prior-present are clearly other names for: 
past ; the prior future may also be the present ; while to state 
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to what portion of time the prior-past belongs, is an extremely 
difficult matter. 

There are also grave objections to the use of the word perfect 
in this connection. Inasmuch as the term is employed, without 
any coadjutor to show the nature of its application, it stands as 
an attribute of the word tense or time. Further, even if the 
direct reference were made, to ascribe the idea of perfection to 
an action, because it is completed, is a matter of questionable 
propriety. Some grammarians would therefore insert in its 
stead, the word completed, and thus give us a completed past, 
completed present, and completed future. Thefirst of the argu- 
ments bearing upon the use of the term perfect, will however 
apply with equal force to the word completed. . 

It is difficult to satisfy everybody, still, it would appear pos- 
sible to give to our tenses, names to which no objection can be 
raised. Itis clear that, in this matter, all our efforts are di- 
rected toward the naming of six tenses, of which two shall de- 
note time past ; two, time present; and two, time future. A 
simple numerical division will satisfy all requirements. They 
can be properly called the first and second pasts, the first and 
second presents, and the first and second futures. In this is ap- 
plied to time, no term which has a reference to the condition or 
the action, nor are there any divisions which do not naturally 
belong to time. It is simply shown that in our verbs we have 
two tenses, which contain the different forms by which an action 
or condition may be referred to each of three divisions, into 
which time is distributed. 

Without now discussing the term mood, or the names given 
to the various moods, it must be said that the tenses of the po- 
tential mood aré evidently wrongly named. In many instances, 
those which are called the present and the past, have a distinct 
reference to the future ; in addition to which, they imply that, 
to the performange of the action, is attached a condition. This 
will be seen from the following examples : 


‘“‘T may possibly leave here on Wednesday next.” 
“I might assist the enterprise, if I had confidence in the probity of the projectors.” 
’ “T must visit the neighborhood, before I can describe the scenery.” 


Time, however, does not permit us to dwell upon these points. 
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We'must pass to the next division of our subject, viz: the par- 
ticiples. Here we are brought, in a conspicuous manner, face to 
face with the fact already mentioned, that grammarians over- 
look the two-fold nature of words. Because in one form, two 
or more words may be used in various relations to other words, 
and consequently belong to different classes, these words are 
regarded as one, and it is said that this one participates in the 
qualities of each of the classes in which it is found, and it is 
called a participle. 

The greater number of forms called participles, end in ing 
and ed. These forms are called participles simply because, with 
these endings, they can assume and maintain different offices. 
If the rule be adopted, that, because words of the same form may, 
under varying circumstances, bear different relations to other 
words, and can therefore be placed in two or more classes, they 
are to be considered as participating in the qualities of each of 
these classes, then the line must be extended beyond the limits 
which now obtain. We have a long list of forms, each of which 
is a representative of two or more words, and therefore belongs 
to different classes. A few sentences will be sufficient to show 
how extensively these are used ; although, perhaps, it is not fre- 
quently that they are so brought together, as in the following 
examples : 


“T introduced you to ¢hat gentlemen, in order ¢hat you might become ac- 

quainted with him, who delivered the speech, that was so applauded yes- 
terday.” 
“With his plane, will he p/ane the wood, untilit has become perfectly plane.” 


“He said that he would pocket the money, and immediately he put it into 
his pocket.” 


“Note well the marks of accent, and accent each word on the proper 
syllable.” 


“If they rebel and overthrow the government, no man—not even a rebe/— 
can justify the overthrow.” 


“If they plunder the town, they will be likely to quarrel about a division of 
the plunder.” 


“ We protest against the passage of the resolution; will you regard our 
protest ? 


In these examples, each of the words which are printed in 
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italics, belongs to more than one class of words. If then, the 
rule just now given is to hold good, these structures, and all 
similarly used, even if they do not end in ing and ed, must be 
regarded as participles. No one, however, would think of call- 
ing them so; yet, strange as it may appear, everybody agrees 
in saying that those, which do end with these syllables, shall be 
known by this name. The truth is, that not any words are par- 
ticiples. Although the form of a word may be repeated and 
used in such a manner that the duplicates may be employed for 
different purposes, yet these words are not to be regardad as 
one and the same, because to the eye they appear alike, any 
more than are twin-brothers or sisters to be regarded as one and 
the same person, because they are derived from the same parents, 
and are so alike in form, that, perchance, not any one but their 
mother can distinguish the one from the other. 

Respecting the term adverb, but little need be said. It has 
already been intimated that it fulfills the requirements of ter- 
minology, so long as is retained the name verb, as the appella- 
tion of the class of words whose significations it is used to modify. 
It is true, that the modifying influence of the adverb has’ 
been extended in its application to classes other than the verbs, 
but seeing that in each instance, the form and the office are alike, 
it is perhaps advisable to regard it as one word and call it by 
onename. This class cannot be left without a few remarks upon 
those of its members which are used:to convey ideas of place. 
These, although not within the true limits of the discussion, 
will be mentioned, because as ordinarily employed, they are 
much abused, one being made to perform not only its own du- 
ties, but those of two others, whose existence is well-nigh 
ignored. 

The idea of place may exist under three aspects : motion toa 
place, motion from a place, and rest at a place. For the pur- 
pose of conveying a notion of each these aspects, we have three 
adverbs, as follows: Motion to place ; hither, (this); thither, 
(that); whither, (what); motion from place ; hence, (this) ; thence, 
(that) ; whence, (what) ; rest at place ; here, (this) ; there, (that) ; 
where, (what. ) 

When therefore we say, 
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“Come here.” 
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“Go there.” 
“Where are you going ?” 
“Where did you come from ?” 
We say in effect, 
“Come at this place.” 
“Go at that place.” 
“ At what place are you going ?” 


“‘ At what place do you come from?” 


Or, in the last sentence, by putting the preposition from in its 
pre-position, ‘ 


“From at what place do you come?” 


The mere presence of these sentences will be sufficient to show 
how frequently we utter expressions, which do not convey an 
idea of our meaning. No remark is necessary to reveal how 
much force and beauty are lost to our language, by compelling 
one word to serve other than its own proper office, especially 


when it is capable of properly performing the duties of this one 
only. To say that it performs its own duties well, is no answer 
to objections. Any one of us may fill a position with credit, 
and possibly with renown; but this does not show that we 
could successfully assume the obligations of a situation, whose 
character is entirely dissimilar. The attempt might be excusa- 
ble, were there no incumbent of the other office ; but in the case 
before us, there exist occupants of the offices, and occupants, 
too, who are not desirous of filling sinecures—who are willing 
and anxious to do theirjshare of work, yet are allowed but the 
empty honor of existence and a title. Those who have power 
and influence, are earnestly implored to exert their efforts on be- 
half of these unfortunate adverbs, and to cease from rest until 
they have effected the restoration of these words to their spheres 
of active usefulness. 

The term preposition conveys no idea of the service for which 
this class of words is intended. It merely denotes the relative 
positions of its members and their objects. Whereas, however, 
a clear understanding of this place appears to present greater 
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difficulties, and indeed to be more important, than an appreci- 
ation of the purposes served by these words, a few remarks will 
now be made merely in favor of their being conceded that superi- 
ority of place to which they are entitled. The name which 
they bear is sufficient evidence that in every instance they 
should be placed before the nouns or pronouns, which are, in 


any degree, dependent upon them. Let us then hear no more 
such questions as: 


“Where are you going to ?” 
“What are you talking about?’ 
“What are you looking at ?” 


“Who does this belong to?” 


the last of which calls in question, not only the proper place of 
the preposition (to use a paradox), but the case of the word 
which it governs. 

To such an extent are these and similar expressions used, that 
he who would ask such questions, and use the adverbs, in strict: ° 
grammatical form, would encounter the danger of being con- 


sidered pedantic, even by those who well know how to distin- 
guish right from wrong in the use of language. This is not as. 
it should be, and those who have undertaken the duty of teach- 
ing the science, must again be asked to risk for a time, the pos-. 
sibility, and even the probability, of their motives being miscon- 
strued, and by example as well as by precept, to pave the way for 
a proper and legitimate use of the adverbs and the prepositions. 
In the word conjunction we have a superfluity, which exists. 
in the Latin as well as in its Anglicized offspring. The prefix con- 
is unnecessary, and should be discarded. The word is about. 
equivalent to the English join together, which must be regarded. 
asa pleonasm. We can scarcely join two things, without join- 
ing them together. Bad, however, as is the word conjunction, 
we frequently find associated with it one which is far worse. 
What can be urged in favor of disjunction? This word, with 
‘its near relatives disunite, disconnect, and others, are, to say 
the least, so paradoxical, that one cannot but wonder by what 
occult agency, they obtained the aan of occupying their 
present position in society. 
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The prefix dis, as Webster says, ‘‘denotes separation, a 
parting from.’ He gives one of the above words—disconnect— 
as an instance of the employment of the prefix with this signifi- 
cation. It is true that he further says: ‘‘ Hence it generally 
has the force of a privative and negative, as in disarm, disoblige, 
disagree.”’ The accomplished lexicographer does not, however, 
throw any light upon the process of reasoning by which he ar- 
rives at this “‘ hence ;’’ and it is difficult to perceive the connec- 
tion supposed to exist between the result and its given cause. 
Even in the dictionary mentioned, we find the word disconnect as 
an example, in which the prefix means a separation or a parting 
from. To perform the act of joining, uniting, or connecting, 
two or more substances or ideas, by separating them, or parting 
them, is, at least, a novel way of effecting the result. If we 
wish to speak of the act of separating, let us use a word which 
will clearly, distinctly, and without containing within itself an 
inconsistency, convey the idea; and no longer talk about uniting, 
by removing to a distance. 

It is true that some conjunctions have the effect of separating 
ideas, while thef¥ connect forms. It is, however, doubtful 
whether any advantage is gained by making, on this account, a 
separation of the class. The idea conveyed by the term is that 
of connection, and this connection is always applicable to the 
forms of the words thus joined. In some instances it may be 
well, and indeed necessary, to explain the combination of two 
effects, in some cases alike, and in others unlike. In the majority 
of instances, however, these distinctions are useless, and conse- 
quently, as was just now said, a division of the class seems not 
advisable. 

We have now come to the end of our list. The term interjec- 
tion implies that the word to which it is applied is thrown in 
among other words. Many writers say that, in language, there 
are no interjections. It appears, however, that in numerous in- 
stances are used words, which are thrown in among their com- 
panions, without having the remotest connection with them. 
‘These words simply denote the condition of mind in which the 
speaker was, when he uttered the expressions in which they oc- 
cur. They are nothing but interjections. Many words and ex- 
pressions of this class appear at the beginnings of sentences ; 
these cannot be called interjections, yet the duties they perform 
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are of a similar nature. The appreciation of this fact has led 
some writers to call them exclamations. This would imply that 
they are always uttered with vehemence—that they represent 
a sudden outcry. Although this is frequently the case, as in 


“ Ha! laughest thou Lochiel, my vision to scorn?” 
“By Heaven ! I am not mad,” 


yet it is by no means invariably so, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing : 


“O, Rome! O, my country ! how art thou fallen.” 


“T have buried him, and alas! he is gone for ever from my sight.” 


These words, then, are not always either interjections or ex- 
clamations. There is, however, one purpose which they always 
serve, and that is, to express the direction of a movement of the 
mind- -an emotion—but not necessarily a sudden movement. 
They are purely emotion words, and might with propriety be 
called emotives. This term would not convey any idea of po- 
sition, nor would it commit the words to which it is applied, to 
signify any specific kind of emotion. 

Thus we come to the end of our journey, and to me a very 
pleasant journey has it been. Time has not permitted us, either 
to observe all the objects of interest which we have encountered « 
on our path, or to engage in a very minute examination of those 
which we have noted. Yet I think that our investigations have 
been sufficiently extensive, to ensure the encompassment of the 
purpose which we set out to accomplish. The principal object 
for which we undertook this inspection, was to discover, if pos- 
sible, the value of the systems and the appliances, by which it is 
endeavored to impart to the student, a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of English grammar, and I think that what we have seen has 
convinced us that these methods and instruments are utterly 
worthless. The books in general use contain little but a confused 
mass of unintelligible jargon, enveloping the whole subject in 
dense clouds of mystification, which it is impossible for the light 
to penetrate. The greater part of the works, as they appear, prove 
to be but reproductions of the irrational systems which have gone 
before. Their only claim to originality lies in the success which 
the author, by his diction, has achieved in rendering ‘‘ confusion 
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' worse confounded.’”’ The disease has been so fostered by those, 

whose duty it was to search out'its origin and work its eradi. 
cation, that it has permeated all classes of society. Even he 
who criticizes, labors under the humiliating thought that he 
cannot escape the influences of the poison, with which is infected 
the air that he breathes. The American schools teach the most, 
and educate the least, of any schools in the world. It is time 
that this matter was looked into by a country which boasts of 
its public school system, and is anxious to raise that system to 
such a standard, that it shall be accepted as a model by the other 
nations of the world. It is time that with the history and struc- 
ture of their own language, at any rate, the youth of the land 
had facilities for becoming thoroughly acquainted. 


PURE EXPRESSIONS. 


Every word that falls from the lips of mothers and sisters es- 
pecially, should be pure and concise and simple ; not pearls such 
as fall from the lips of a princess, but sweet, good words, that 
little children can gather without fears of soil, or after shame or 
blame, or any regrets to pain through all their life. 

Children should be taught the frequent use of good, strong, 
expressive words—words that mean exactly what they should 
express in their proper places. 

If a child, or young person, has a loose, flung-together way 
of stringing words when endeavoring to say something, he should 
be made to ‘‘ try again,’’ and see if he cannot do better. 

It is painful to listen to many girls’ talk. They begin with 
‘“My goodness !’’ and interlard it with ‘‘oh’s!’ and ‘sakes 

‘alive’ and ‘‘so sweet!’ and ‘‘so queenly!’’ and so many 
phrases, that one is tempted to believe they have had no training 
at all, or else that their mothers were very foolish women. There 
is nothing more disgusting than the twaddle of ill-bred girls. 

My heart warms with love for sensible girls and pure boys; 
and, after all, if our girls and boys are not this, I fear it is our 
own fault—for this great trust rests in the hearts and hands of 
the women of our land. If we have a noble, useful purpose in 
life, we shall infuse the right spirit into those around us. 





DIVIDED LIVES. 
By T. Frerevuson. 


Somewhere across the wild deep sea that rages, 
Dashing against the rocks in clouds of foam, 
Somewhere beyond my life the latter pages 
Of yours are written in a distant home. 


Well, it is well! And yet I keep you solely, 
Deep in my heart, a temple and a shrine, 

No consecrated place of prayer more holy, 
No love more pure than this great love of mine. 


Sometimes I wonder if the scenes around you 
Are like the scenes we loved so to behold ; 

Sometimes I wonder if new ties have bound you, 
And blotted out all record of the old. 


And when the woods grow dark, and dreams, descending 
Fall on the earth as softly as the dew ; 

And memories grow and gather, never ending, 
The thought will rise, “‘ Am I forgotten too?” 


Ah, how the breath of Spring is strong to waken, 
As from the dead, the thoughts of by-gone hours ! 

The rustle in the leaves the winds have shaken, 
The freshness and the odor of the flowers. 


The music of the stream, the blackbird singing 
Deep in the brake, the fleecy lambs at play— 
‘All these have more than magic in them, bringing 

Back.to the heart some glory passed away. 


And now, just when the world is green and pleasant, 
Now in the golden promise of the year, 

Strong, tender thoughts of you are ever present, 
Your memory is more than ever dear. 


Ah, if I could but hold your hand—be near you— 
Look into your face, and find it still the same— 

Stand for a moment by your side, and hear you 
Lend with your voice new music to my name. 


But that can never be, I think ; for ever, 
Fate is more cruel than the seas that roll, 
More pitiless than all the years that sever 
Two lives that were as one—one perfect whole. 


And since all prayers are vain for that one favor 
That might bring quiet to a long unrest, 

What is there left on all the earth to pray for? 
What is there left to say, but—‘‘ God knows best ?” 
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THE JEWISH EXPOSITION OF THE HEBREW PROPH- 
ECIES APPLIED BY THE CHRISTIANS 

TO THEIR MESSIAH. 
By Isaac Orosio. 
(Concluded from page 498.) 
CHAPTER VIII (continued. ) 











Verse 5.—‘‘ He was wounded for (Heb. by) our transgressions, 
he was bruised for (Heb. by) our iniquities ; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.” 
This verse is so nearly connected with the preceding, that there 
is not the. slightest difference in the arguments of either side. 
The nations here avow, they have been wrong in so cruelly tyr- 
annizing over Israel. ‘‘ Why do you trample on my people ””’ 
says the same prophet. ‘‘ Why do you disfigure and bruise the 
face of the poor?’ saith the Lord of Hosts. The nations, con- 
trite and repentant, will acknowledge it was the effect of malice. 

‘ The prophet-king says this still more clearly : ‘‘They afflict thy 
people, Lord, they make desolate thine heritage.”’ The better to 
explain that which might be deemed doubtful in this verse, we 
should remark, that the transgressions and sins with which Is- 
rael was afflicted are but a paftial cause ; not as if he had been 
burdened merely to expiate the sins of the nations; but as an 
effective cause, that is to say, that the transgressions of the na- 
tions have afflicted Israel, trampled him under foot ; and it is in 
this sense the prophet says, ‘‘ill-treated for our iniquities,”’ 
which signifies, our (the nations) sins, ‘‘and our transgressions 
have afflicted him.”” This mode of writing is common in all 
languages. We often see a man complaining of the perversity 
of men, producing false witnesses against him and throwing him 
into prison ; another complains that he has been ill-treated by 
false reports ; another that he has been persecuted by a bitter 
tongue : yet no one cumplains of the actual suffering, but much 

 . more of those who are the effective causes of those evils to which 
he isa prey. And thus the nations say, that Israel has suffered 
for or by their sins and iniquities ; ‘Retire from the tents of the 

impious men,”’ says the sacred text, in Numbers ; ‘‘ touch noth- 
ing belonging to them, lest ye should die for their sins.”’ 
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Verse 6.—‘* All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have 
turned every one his own way, and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all.” 

We have abandoned the worship of the one true God, say the 
nations, now penitent and humbled ; they endeavor to make 
their ignorance the excuse for their cruelty, and, in truth, the 
truly pious amid the nations would do well had they the charity 
to show them their error ; unbelievers themselves, were they con- 
vinced of an error, would not persevere init. This confession 
cannot be applied to the people of Israel, because, even if they 
had failed in adherence to their Divine belief—which they have _ 
not—they cannot be accused of individually taking different 
paths. They have followed, without the smallest deviation, the 
same road; and all have retained the law of Moses, without per- 
mitting themselves to be seduced by the introduction of differ- 
ent sects. They have, indeed, adhered more religiously to their 
sacred laws in exile, than they did in the time of Jesus Christ. 
This verse, then, must relate to those nations, who are divided in- 
to different sects, some of whom establish absurd ceremonies, 
which many others condemn as tending to idolatry. 

After the nations have avowed, in the first part of this verse, 
the injustice with which they have treated the Israelites, they 
will be compelled to add, that the remainder of the verse depicts 
all the calamities and prosecutions which the chosen people have 
endured with such unfailing constancy during their captivity. 
‘“‘The Lord hath laid on him (on Israel) the iniquity of us all.”’ 
Then follows the blessed state of mind to which they will aspire. 
‘* He (Israel) was distressed and afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth ;”’ the nations continue to say in the seventh verse: ‘ He 
has borne with patience, because he has ever had before his eyes 
the sacred and irrevocable promise of the Lord ; knowing that 
such chastisement is to expiate our sins, and prepare us for the 
return of the Almighty’s grace. We are determined to suffer 
on uncomplainingly, the effects not of his wrath alone, but of 
his justice.’’ The Lord is not with us, is the voice of Israel in his 
captivity ; and therefore these miseries befall us. We have de- 
served them and must submit. Such are the thoughts that bid 
Israel open not his mouth ; without them, without unwavering 
faith, we must have yielded to so many evils, or made some bold 


efforts to resist the cruelty so continually our earthly portion. 
Vou. V.—36. 
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Verse 8.—‘*‘ He was taken from prison and from judgment— 
and who shall declare his generation ? He is cut off from the land 
ef the living ; for the sins of my people was he stricken.”’ 

Arius Montanus explains the word judgment or arrest as en- 
closure, because it relates to confinement in prison. The Sep- 
tuagint renders it by the word oppression ; but several! Christian 
writers, better versed in the sacred languages, say that the word © 
signifies power, and they thus translate this passage. ‘‘ They 
have removed him from his power and authority,’’ which is, in 
truth, the real meaning of the Hebrew. Buxtorf explains it by 
power, kingdom, dominion; and the sacred text confirms this 
idea by making use of the same word in speaking of Saul. He 
signifies also judgment ; because kings preserve their subjects 
in the limits of the laws, established in their kingdom, and con- 
sequently the sentence ought to be thus translated—they have 
removed him from his kingdom, and his judgment, in other 
words, they have taken from Israel his kingdom, and the power 
of judging which had once been his own. The nations have en- 
slaved him, abolished his goverment, in fulfillment of the Lord’s 
awful decree. (Deut. xxviii. 36, 49, 52). ‘‘ The Lord shall bring 
thee and thy king, which thou shalt set over thee, unto a nation 
which neither thou nor thy fathers have known, and there shalt 
thou serve gods of wood and stone. The Lord shall bring a 
nation against thee from afar, from the ends of the earth, as 
swift as the eagle flieth, a nation of fierce countenance, whose 
tongue thou canst not understand. And he shall besiege thee 
in all thy gates until the high fenced walls fall down, in which 
they trusted throughout all the land.”’ 

‘Who shall speak of his generation?’ saith the prophet. Has 
he not been cut off trom the land of the living? The minister of 
God would inform us, that Israel after having lost his kingdom 
and authority shall be no more recognized. All the earth will 
doubt the truth of his past grandeur : scattered all over the world, 
without a home, a land ; despised by the nations, who can say 
that his generation has been so illustrious that Israel was once 
the chosen people of God; that it is Israel whom God has de- 
signed to distinguish, from the commencement of the world. 
When the Most High divided the children of men into nations 
and countries, he marked the limits of each people by the love 
he bore to the children of Israel. How great the contrast ! Can 
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they recognize in this people, now crouching and shine any re 
semblance to their ancient splendor ?”’ 

Another important truth is here presented to us: the land of 
the living evidently means the land of Israel, Jerusalem. David 
alludes to the land of the living so continually that it is impos- 
sible to doubt it; and Ezekiel also terms Jerusalem the land of 
the living. She is so called, because when Israel possessed her, 
he lived a spiritual life. -The continued burnt offerings, sacri- 
ficed to God, produced effects that united the created with the 
Creator—but Israel can no longer offer such holocausts unto God ; 
He will not receive them, save in his Holy City, which from this 
particular privilege is termed ‘‘ the land of the living.”’ 

‘‘ For the transgression of my people I have stricken him.”’ 

We have already seen that to apply these words to the Mes- 
siah, they take the singular instead of the plural, which is used 
in the original. Indeed, to translate it literally, it ought to be, ‘‘I 
have struck them,”’ not ‘‘I have struck him.’’ All the Christian 
authors, who understand Hebrew, acknowledge their version is 
not exact on this point. They ought to have given a reason for 
the change, that no person should be ignorant of the true trans- 
lation of the text ; and also why they should banish correctness 
in a matter which they cannot be too faithful to preserve exactly 
as it was originally written. The very slightest change in such 
cases, the substitution of one word for anvther, however trifling 
may be the difference in- their signification, gives too favorable 
an opportunity for diversity in opinion, and consequently to 
disputes, schisms, hatred, and dissensions, melancholy and pain- 
ful in their consequences to the countries or families where they 
are indulged. The interpreters of whom I speak urge, however, 
that it is not the only part of the Scripture where this alteration 
is permitted ; as in the passage, ‘“‘ They have made an idol and 
prostrate themselves before it.”” This final pronoun, they say, 
is originally in the plural, and the Jews as well as ourselves 
translate it in the singular ; and therefore this verse ought to be 
taken in the same sense. And merely by this they imagine to 
have satisfactorily proved that it is of their Messiah the prophet 
speaks. 

This evasion is, however, but —_" established. In the first 
place, it is thus we should read the sentence to which they al- 
lude ; ‘‘ They have made an idol, and prostrate themselves be- 
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fore them.’’ Although this appears contrary to the rules of 
grammar, where the pronoun must agree with the noun for which 
it stands, there are several places in the Scriptures where we 
may find similar grammatical errors ; Israel, forexample, and the 
people, are sometimes spoken of in the plural; but this only 
occurs when the number in its signification is not singular. A 
people or a nation is composed of a multitude of individuals, 
and in such cases the sacred writings always confound the singu- 
lar with the plural. When idol is said, all sorts of idols are 
signified ; and the Christians well know all species of idolatry 
are forbidden. 

But granting the Christian divine that it ought to be trans- 
lated him in this verse, instead of them, what advantage can 
they derive from it? Until the sixth verse it is the nations who 
speak, but they are not introduced in the remainder of this 
chapter. The prophet only laments the miseries of his people, 
and predicts that which the nations know not how to compre- 
hend, or to believe ; as we see in the 10th, 11th, and 12th verses 
of this same chapter. Isaiah, after having foretold the miseries 

i of the Israelites, gives their cause, and proves that it is with 
justice God afflicts his chosen people. 

Josephus informs us that at the time of the second temple, 
the people of Israel committed such awful iniquities that it was 
impossible they should pass unpunished. Moses prophesied 
this treatment in his writings. Our prophet confirms it: ‘‘They 

* have forsaken the Lord ; they have provoked the Holy One of 
Israel to anger. Ye revolt more and more; the whole head is 
sick, the whole heart faint, from the sole of the foot even unto 
the top of the head; there is no soundness in it, but wounds 
and bruises, and putrifying sores, for which there is no 
remedy.’’* Thus should the ungrateful people be chastised. 
The prophet expresses the same in the above chapter as the 53d, 
and by this connection clearly proves it is of Israel he speaks. 
No one is ignorant that the Lord calls Israel his people, even at 
the time his awful wrath is kindled against him ; and therefore 
it is useless to quote_more passages to prove this truth. — 
Verse 9.—‘*‘He has made his grave with the wicked, and is 
with the rich in his death.”’ 


—— 





* Isaiah i. 4, 5, 6. 
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Israel, persecuted incessantly by the nations, overwhelmed | 
with ills and wretchedness, drags on a languishing life that re- 
sembles death itself. It is this which bids the prophet say, that 
Israel should be buried amid the nations, and no longer enjoy a 
spiritual life ; chased from the land of the living, Ezekiel says 
the house of Israel must look on himself as dead and buried 
when out of his own country, and with the rich in his death. 

The literal sense is yet plainer. Without kingdom, without 
power, banished from his father-land, Israel is deprived of that 
spiritual life once bestowed on him by the Lord in his own land. 
He is buried as if he indeed were dead, among the wicked nations, 
who trample on and glory in abasing him. And he shall suffer 
death by order of the rich and great till the hour of the redemp- 
tion. 

‘‘ Because he had done no violence ; neither was there deceit 
in his mouth.”’ 

These words may at first appear contradictory to the first part 
of the same verse. It is true that the captivity and wretched- 
ness thence ensuing is a chastisement for Israel’s awful sins and 
crimes. How, then, can the prophet say he has committed 
none ; that deceit was not in his mouth? He has scarcely con- 
demned him, before he absolves him as innocent, and yet there 
is no contradiction in these words, nothing is easier than to re- 
reconcile them. In relation to God, Israel has indeed been 
guilty, deserving the severest chastisement: for he has repaid 
his Almighty Benefactor with the blackest ingratitude. In re- 
lation to the nations, he is perfectly innocent ; never has he done 
them any ill, and could not have been persecuted by them but 
with injustice. In what manner has he merited their hatred, 
their reproaches, their tortures? His mouth has never been 
open to do them wrong ; strange obduracy of. the whole earth, 
thus to ill-treat an unfortunate people, merely because they fol- 
low, with almost supernatural constancy, the law and precepts 
of their God! 

Christians found the most solid basis of their religion on the 
words of the holy prophet: they say they cannot relate to nor 
be verified in Israel, who has committed the same sins before 
and after his captivity. Subject from his birth to all the frail- . 
ties of humanity, he avows it himself, beseeches pardon of the 
Lord for his sins, implores his mercy, and prays for deliverance 
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from captivity. But if Christian authors would impartially 
consult the sacred text, they would soon find the solution of 
this argument without a single doubt remaining. David, long 
before Isaiah, in speaking of a people captive and scattered 
among the nations, predicts all the miseries to which Israel 
would be exposed, for the expiation of his sins. After having 
sung of all the mercies of the Lord, granted to Israel in former 
times, he adds, ‘‘Thou hast made us a reproach to our neigh- 
bors, a bye-word among the heathen, a shaking of the head 
among the people. My confusion is continually before me, and 
the shame covers my face, when I hear the voice of him that 
reproacheth and blasphemeth; when I see my enemy and he 
that seeketh vengeance. All this is come upon us, yet have we 
not forgotten thee, neither have we dealt falsely by thy coven- 
ant. Our heart has not turned back, nor have our feet turned 
aside from thy ways. 

David shows us in this psalm that no trial or persecution will 
succeed in exterminating the people of Israel, or in turning them 
from the worship of their God. The reproaches, the misery, 
the most rigorous captivity, the severest chastisement with which 
the Almighty, by the hand of the nations, has afflicted them: 
nothing has succeeded in turning them from the observance of 
his sacred law, which they followed, and will follow with un- 
changing constancy for ever. If such words came from the proph- 
et-king, is it impossible Isaiah should repeat them? If David 
sings that there has been no iniquity in Israel, with regard to his 
adherence to the covenant of hisGod, why may not Isaiah also as- 
sure us that Israel had done no violence, neither was there any 
deceit in his mouth toward the nations. The Christian divines do 
not discountenance this truth, though Nicholas de Lyra says it 
is to the Romans David speaks in this psalm. It is, however, 
necessary to know in what sense David and Isaiah justify Israel ; 
for sinning he has been, and it is on account of his sins the Lord 
has chastised him. No one accuses him of the sins inseparable 
to frail humanity ; it is not on account of them the Christians 
believe the nations have afflicted him ; it is not for our former 
licentiousness, murders, treason, sacrilege, that we are aban- 
doned ; it is merely for our adherence to the divine law. The 
Christians term our constancy and faith, blindness and obstinacy : 
the Pagans afflicted us because we despised the divinities which 
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-they adored. ‘‘The Jews are impious,” says Pliny, ‘‘they 
despise our gods,” nor does Tacitus forget them ; ‘‘ Every other 
nation,” he says, ‘‘reveres Rome as divine ; the Jews despise 
her as profane.”” For the same reason (our contempt for their 
various creeds) the Arabs, Persians, and other nations ill-treat 
and persecute us. Yet this prevents not our following the law, 
which our fathers received on Mount Sinai, as faithfully as time 
and place will permit. 

The whole world conspires against Israel, and accuses him of 
sacrilege. It would seek to persuade him that the law he fol- 
lows is not and was not to be eternal, and thus it has endured 
its time, and given place to a new one ; but still all the tortures, 
the various species of wretchedness, which the world has inflict- 
ed on him, have not been able to turn him from his faith. He 
cannot believe that the word of God, given on Mount Sinai, and 
repeated without the slightest alteration on Mount Horeb, should 
be imperfect, and that the merciful God would have left his 
people for so many ages to adhere t6 a law in which he intended 
to make such considerable changes, it can barely be recognized 
for the same. The nations, however, can find no other reason 
for the persecution of Israel save that we will in life and death 
uphold that the works of God aie perfect, infallible, and will 
last through eternity. It is this which excites the complaints 
of David, and his pity for a people who are the bye-word for the 
world, because they will not follow in itsways. They will adore 
with unextinguishable faith, the One True God ; and it is that 
admirable constancy, that firmness, which is lauded by the 
prophet-king. 

Verse 10.—‘‘ Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him. He hath 
put him to grief: if he make his soul an offering for sin, he 
shall see his seed and prolong his days; the pleasure of the 
Lord shall prosper in his hand.”’ 

The meaning of this verse is so evident it can require but little 
commentary ; it agrees so well with the preceding, there can be 
but little to add concerning it. It is Israel who is bruised by 
the Lord ; his wrath has put him to grief, or made him ill with 
iniquity, and his divine goodness offers the cure for his sins. 
Notwithstanding their resolute endeavors, the Christians cannot 
apply one word of this verse to Jesus Christ. He died while 
still young ; no one has ever heard of his having successors, and 
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therefore he could not have seen his seed. Far from the will of 
‘God prospering in his hands, all his actions were directly op- 
posed to that divine will revealed by Moses. He preached a 
doctrine contrary to that law; he did not keep the Sabbath as 
ordained by the Ten Commandments, as sanctified by the Lord 
himself ; in a word, he compelled the august Sanhedrim to con- 
demn him to death as a violator of the law, and seducer of many 
who had the weakness to listen to him. It cannot, therefore, 
be of him Isaiah speaks, but it is of Israel, who strives, by his 
obedience to the will of God, to receive the blessed fulfillment of 
the prophecy. When God said to the Patriarch Abraham that 
he should see his seed multiply as the stars of heaven, and as 
the sands of the sea; when he announced to Ishmael that his 
seed should be so multiplied it would be impossible to count 
them, it was to show them the long duration of their generation. 
The Lord granted them a long life, and many children, that 
they might themselves see the effect of his infallible promises 
before they died. i 

When the prophet announces to Israel a Messiah, every attri- 
bute that will distinguish him is prophesied likewise. His life 
is not to be cut off at the early age of three and thirty years, 
but evidently will be long, even to patriarchal ; he is to govern 
the people, not to die for them. Perhaps at that age his reign 
will not even have commenced. Isaiah could not, then, address 
this verse to any save the Jewish people; he menaced Israel 
with the wrath of God, with his justice, that he might abandon 
vice, return to God, and obtain that, by the grace of his Creator, 
which he had lost by the enormity of his sins, and enjoy those 
favors destined for him, according to the promises of the prophet. 
‘‘Tf the heavens above can be measured, and the foundations 
of the earth searched out beneath, then will I cast off all 
the seed of Israel for all that they have done, saith the Lord.’’* 
These words so clearly decide in favor of Israel’s eternal du- 
ration, that no one can be mistaken. They prove that the 
prophet speaks of the chosen people ; that the will of God is to 
prosper in Israel’s hands. The constancy with which he has 
borne the most cruel persecutions during his captivity, his per- 
severance in the observance of the divine law, will alike be re- 





* Jeremiah xxxi. 35, 36, 37. 
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compensed by the blessings, the glory, which are promised us 
in the blessed period of redemption. 

Verse 11.—‘“‘ He shall behold the fruits of his work, and shall 
be satisfied; by his knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many ; he shall bear their iniquities.”’ 

The prophet continues to foretell all the temporal and spiritual 
advantages which the people will enjoy at the redemption. He 
shall see that for which he has waited with such remarkable 
perseverance, which he has wished to behold for so many 
ages; his kingdom, re-established, and exalted above all the 
kingdoms of the universe ; his king, the son of David, seated on 
his throne, filled with the Holy Spirit ; the priests and Levites, 
offering the pure and holy sacrifices once more unto the Lord ; 
the influence of the divine grace felt by every. heart, whose only 
emotion will be the love of its Creator; the house of Judah and 
Israel reassembled in Jerusalem from the four corners of the 
earth to praise the Lord, and, with profound humility, all the 
nations joining them to sing aloud to his glory. The House of 
(rod once more established, the city rebuilt for eternity—when 
such things are, Israel will indeed be surrounded by the glory, 
the grace, the Holy Spirit, which the Lord will pour down on 
him so profusely. And ‘‘by his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many,’’ for these events will prove he has not 
been mistaken in the path he has trodden. The idea of the na- 
tions, that the invincible obstinacy, the gross ignorance of the 
Jewish people, have caused them to live so long in contempt and 
affliction in their thus observing the law of the Lord, and repos- 
ing uncomplainingly on his promises—that idea shall be entirely 
dispersed. The nations will be confused, astonished, at this 
miraculous change ; they will see that the Israelites have pre- 
served, by profound knowledge, that which the Lord desired 
them, that they may deserve the future good which will verify 
the divine promises delivered by the prophet ; they will know, 
too, the Almighty has justly punished them for the expiation of 
their sins. The term servant, which the prophet uses in this 
place, and applies to the people Israel, is so often used in the 
same sense throughout the Bible, it is needless to dilate on it 
here. With regard to the words, ‘‘He shall bear their trans- 
gressions,’’ we have already explained, too much at length, what 
the prophet signifies by this expression, to fatigue the reader by 
needless repetitions. 
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Verse 12.—‘‘ Therefore will I divide him a portion with the 
great; he shall divide the spoil with the strong, because he hath 
poured out his soul unto death ; and he was numbered with the 
transgressors ; and he bare the sin of many, and made interces- 
sion for the transgressors.”’ 

This verse which concludes this important chapter, is, as it 
ought to be, a recapitulation of all the chapter contains. The 
prophet reflects on the struggles of the Israelites with the nations 
during their captivity ; the invincible patience with which they 
have resisted every effort to convert them, to oblige them to 
withdraw from the worship of the true God ; and the constancy 
and firmness with which they have endured all the calamities, 
and reproaches to which the nations have exposed them. Israel 
has made a fortress of this divine law ; he has resisted every as- 
sault made against him, rather than resign it; he has nobly 
sacrificed all earthly advantages, even life itself, and the nations 
have never succeeded in their wishes. It is this truth which 
makes the prophet proclaim the triumph of this great victory. 
‘*T will divide,”’ he says, ‘‘ with them the spoils gained in this 
long war; each one of them shall have a people over whom he 
shall reign. They shall command those who have commanded 
them ; they shall subjugate those who have subjugated them ; 
and the nations who vanquished shall serve in their turn ; those 
who serve them not will be destroyed. The children of those 
who afflicted you shall humble themselves before you ; those 
who have grieved you shall call you the City of the Lord, Zion, 
the Holy One of Israel. You shall possess all their goods and 
riches, as you did those of Egypt. The glory and grandeur of 
the nations shall tend to exalt you, that all may recognize in the 
once despised Israel the cherished people; that all may avow 
my wrath hath fallen on them, and that 1 pour down on you, 
Israel, my first-born, my blessings, which, spiritual and tem- 
poral, ye shall henceforth enjoy in tranquility and righteous- 
ness.”’* 

‘*He divides the spoil with the strong,” saith the prophet—an 
expression signifying that those who have resisted every torture 
with the greatest courage, and strongest faith ; who have paid 
no attention to seditious discourses of those who, filled with un- 





* This is a collection of verses from various parts of Isaiah, which are thus thrown 
together, to show the beautiful construction of the whole. 
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shaken zeal, have endeavored to turn usfrom the worship of our 
father’s God ; that those who have faced death, rather than 
worship false gods, shall receive the greatest share of those bless- 
ings provided by the Lord. 

There are few sentences more beautiful than that which con- 
cludes this chapter. He will intercede for the transgressors of 
the law. Israel’s conduct in this instance is very different from 
that of other nations. Theservant of God, the chosen one—this 
first-born—Israel restored to his country, re-established in even 
more than original splendor, filled with the mercy, the Spirit of 
the Lord, Isaiah implores him to pardon the nations all the ills 
they have caused him to suffer ; he will forget all the scorn and 
indignity with which he has been treated ; the implacable hatred 
which the nations bore toward those, who, faithful to the observ- 
ance of the law of Moses, would not turn from it, will not in- 
terfere with the forgiveness for all injuries which Israel accords 
—he becomes intercessor for his enemies, that God may render 
them participators of his mercy—and this is the undeniable 
proof that Israel is the chosen people. His first care will be to 
implore the Almighty’s clemency for those who have persecuted 
him ; that he will not in wrath destroy all those who have done 
all they could to abolish his faith. The prayers of this holy 
people will not be without fruits ; the Lord will deign to grant 
them, and pardon in infinite mercy those evils which they have 
. so long and so unjustly inflicted on the true and steadfast fol- 
lowers of his holy law. Let us, then, forestall that blessed time, 
and now that peace and prosperity, amid most nations, are the 
lot of the Jews, let us pray for those who have afflicted us— 
pray that the light of God and of the true faith may beam upon 
their souls, and prove that we regard them but as the instru- 
ments of the Almighty, the agents of his justice, the inflictors of 
achastisement too well deserved ; and in peace and good will 
toward our fellows, however different their faith, adore the just 
decrees of our God. 












THE AMPHICTYONIC COUNCIL. 
BY Ss. A. D. 


Both the beginning and the end of this great confederation is 
involved in mystery. Mythology tells us that it took its name 
from Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, but ma- 
terialism obtrudes itself, and, as it tears from us our belief in the 
ethereal or spiritual, so it deprives us of our innocent trust in 
the beautiful legends, which have done so much to exalt man- 
kind, and to render feasible some of the most romantic and soul- 
inspiring achievements of the human race ; if, indeed, these deeds 
and the human race itself are not also myths, whose accomplish- 
ment and existence are to be doubted by all who desire to be 
considered the possessors of that dangerous attribute, a scientific 
mind. 

Leaving out of consideration the where and the how, it arose, 
we are perhaps safe in saying that the Amphictyonic Council was 
not a production of the gods, and that, in consequence of its 
having a real existence, it followed, in its origin and growth, the 
course which nature always adopts, with anything which is to 
be lasting and powerful. In its inception it was small and insig- 
nificant, and its growth was gradual. It was one of the earliest 
institutions of Greece, had its first existence in the brains of one 
individual, who, being a judge of character, confided his idea to 
one or two of his friends, upon whom he could rely for sympa- 
thy and active help in the realization of his gigantic scheme. 
The fullest information upon the subject is to be derived from 
the writings of Aischines, according to whom it was composed 
of twelve Greek nations: the Ionians, Thessalians, (EXteeans, 
Beeotians, Locrians, Phocians, Phthiots, Magnetes, Malians, Per- 
rheebians, Dorians, and Dolopians. It was the special guardian 
of the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and it was in a great measure 
owing to the wealth and magnificence of this temple that it arose 
to a position of such importance. The council met twice a year ; 
in the spring, at the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and in the au- 
tumn, at the temple of Demeter (Ceres) at Anthela, near Pyle, 
or Thermopyle. At these councils each tribe was represented 
by two classes of deputies, the Hieromnemons, and the Pyla- 
gore. The Pylagores, were so called from the name of the 
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place—Pyle—at which the council originally met, the sessions 
themselves being called Pyles, and the deputies Pylagore, or 
councillors at Pyle. The Hieromnemons, attended to matters 
pertaining to religion, and were considered the more honorable 
of the two classes of representatives. 

Each member of the confederation was obliged to take the fol- 
lowing oath, which will fully describe the objects for which the 
association was formed: ‘‘ We will not destroy any Amphicty- 
onic town, nor cut it off from running water, in war or in peace ; 
if any one shall do so, we will proceed against him and destroy 
his town. If any one shall plunder the property of the god, or 
shall be cognizant of such plunder, or shall enter into treacherous 
designs against his temple at Delphi, we will punish him with 
foot, and hand, and voice, and by every means in our power.” 

From this it will be seen that this great council was a mutual 
admiration and aid society, bound to protect first its god and 
next its members, against whom all acts of aggression must be 
restrained, and the aggressor punished, whoever might be in the 
right and whoever in the wrong. Its existence and continuance 
being based upon such principles, we cannot be surprised at its 
being engaged in two sanguinary wars called the First and Sec- 
ond sacred wars ; and finally lending itself to the ambitious pur- 
poses of Philip of Macedon, and trampling upon and extermina- 
ting the liberties of its country. 

The sacred wars were originated by the Amphictyons in the 
exercise of their judicial authority. The first, or the Cirrhean 
war, was commenced in 594 B. C., and lasted till 585 B.C. It 
was declared against the Phocian city of Crissa or Cirrha, on ac- 
count of injuries inflicted upon persons visiting the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphi. By means of this city was access most readily 
obtained from the bay of Crissa to the Delphic temple, and the 
inhabitants made heavy exactions upon the pilgrims as they 
passed their town. A war was declared against the Crisszeans 
by the Amphictyons, whose army was commanded by a Thessa- 
lian prince named Eurylochus, acting under the direction of 
their oracle ; the city was destroyed, and the inhabitants sold 
into slavery. Their lands were consecrated to Apollo, and a 
curse pronounced upon any who should afterwards attempt to 
cultivate them. For upwards of two centuries we hear but little 
about the Amphictyons. In the year 355 B. C. we find them 
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again engaging in war against the unfortunate Phocians. This 
time these sacrilegious members had proceeded to greater lengths 
than those which brought about the Crisseean war. They had 
actually taken into cultivation a tract of land which had been 
rendered sacred to uselessness by its dedication,to the Delphic 
temple. So heinous was the crime that the punishment must be 
inflicted remorselessly. For nine years were their towns battered, 
and their citizens slaughtered, by the outraged Amphictyons, 
when at length the Thessalians called in the aid of Philip of 
Macedon, with whose help they destroyed nearly every Phocian 
town, and, as has been before mentioned, secured the annihila- 
tion of every liberty, which they, in common with their fellow 
Greeks, had enjoyed ; every vestige of which was torn from them 
by Philip at the battle of Cheeronea in 338 B.C. After this 
second war the Phocians were ejected from the council, and now 
it was compelled to fill the vacancy by the admission of a new 
member, none other than Philip himself, who very soon made it 
apparent that he was to be considered as the ruling spirit, and 
that his will was to be law to the other members. Thus, through 
internal dissensions, ambitious aims, and, more particularly, re- 
ligious intoleration, did this great confederation encompass its 
own destruction and the enthraldom of its country.. And thus 
it always has been, and always will be, when a portion of any 
country, nation, city, or people, contrives to centre in itself 
spiritual authority over the remainder of such country or nation. 
Thus will it always be with any body which, as one of the 
principal objects of its existence, undertakes to defend against 
injury the members of the order, without investigation or even 
care, whether such defense be based upon justice or injustice. 
And thus it must always be, when a society formed for the 
purpose of extending the tenets of a religious system under- 
takes and obtains sufficient power to successfully influence the 
settlement of political issues. 

Spiritual authority and political power can never safely go hand 
in hand. As we have seen, the original bond of union with the 
Amphictyons was religious worship ; first, that of Ceres, to which 
was afterwards joined that of Apollo. Here was at once compe- 
tition, and by this were sown the seeds of strife. Contention 
arose, and the Delphic God won the day ; he eventually enjoyed 
more than an equal share of consideration in the confederation. 
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Then follows the union of political objects with those of religion. 
With this came the assumption of political power, and hence the 
oath which was administered to every member—an oath which 
bound the consciences of the individuals by the iron bands of an 
intolerant despotism. He who thought for himself, or who did 
that which was prohibited by the laws of the society, must not 
merely be expelled from the order, which would have been right 
and just, but his fellow-citizens must be made partakers of his 
crime, and the innocent with the guilty must be blotted from the 
face of the earth, and their very dwellings razed to the ground. 
After a time the equality of representation even, was a source of 
contention. The powerful Dorians, Spartans, and Thessalians, 
winced when, wishing to carry some pet scheme, they were 
thwarted by the votes of the Dolopians or the Malians. By in- 
trigue, therefore, must supremacy in the council be obtained, and 
by intrigue was it obtained, but not as expected or desired. The 
dangerous experiment, as has been stated, was tried of bringing 
in a foreign prince, to settle, with the brute force of a powerful 
army, the question in dispute, and as has more than once oc- 
curred, under similar circumstances, the help called in has, after 
accomplishing the object desired, turned its attention to those 


who requested its presence, and reduced them also to a condition 
of slavery. 


LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 


‘Tn the summer of 1849, a pair of martins built their nest in 
an archway at the stables of Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire ; and 
as soon as they had completed building it, and had lined it, a 
sparrow took possession of it, and although the martins tried 
several times to eject him, they were unsuccessful. But they, 
nothing daunted, flew off to scour the neighborhood for help, 
and returned in a short space of time with thirty or forty mar- 
tins, who dragged the unfortunate culprit out, and took him to 
the grass-plot opposite, called ‘The Circle’ and there fell on him 
and killed him.””—From Man and Beast, by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. 









GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Pity is akin to love.—Southern. 






Mystery and innocence are not akin.—Hosea Ballou. 





The greatest misfortune of all is not to be able to bear misfor- 
tune.— Bias. 





Music is the child of prayer, the companion of religion.— 
Chateaubriand. 







Man is an imitative creature, and whoever is foremost leads 
the herd.—Schiller. 







Let us learn upon earth those things which can call us to 
heaven.—S¢. Jerome. 








The less we parade our misfortunes, the more sympathy we 
command.—Orville Dewey. 





Love reckons hours for months, and days for years ; and every 
little absence is an age.— Dryden. 






Habit isa cable. We weave a thread of it every day, and at 
last we cannot break it.—Horace Mann. 






Do not allow idleness to deceive you; for what you give him 
to-day he steals to-morrow from you.—Crowgquill. 







A little philosophy inclineth men’s minds to atheism; but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds to religion.—Bacon. 






The plaintiff and defendant in an action at law are like two 
men ducking their heads in a bucket, and daring each other to 
remain longest under water. —Johnson. 











The little mind that loves itself will write and think with the 
vulgar, but the great mind will be bravely eccentric, and scorn 
the beaten road, from universal benevolence.—Goldsmith. 
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JEWISH EVENTS. 


THE TESTIMONIAL TO SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. 






























We are sorry to hear that the funds necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the presentation to Sir Moses Montefiore; are not 
forthcoming so rapidly as was anticipated by the projectors of 
the scheme. It seems that the minds of our brethren have been Be 
swayed by a consideration of the form which it is designed that ae 
the testimonial shall assume. It is much to be regretted that such 
is the case, and we feel sure that the friends and admirers of the 
baronet will not allow any such considerations to affect either their 
judgment or the munificence of their contributions, when they give 
a calm second thought to the matter. In every intellectual com- 
munity, differences of opinion must exist upon the details of any 
matter, the carrying out of which is brought before it. They 
should, however, bend their minds wholly to the end in view, 
and, so long as the means to its accomplishment be such as do~ 
not transcend the laws of morality, should sink their differing 
convictions upon this matter, and strive with each other to at- 
tain the result, by the means which commend themselves to the 
majority. It matters not, in itself, whether the testimonial to- 
our noble and philanthropic baronet be the amelioration of the 
condition of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, or whether it be the 
erection of a monument in England or America. It does mat- 
ter, however, when it is considered that the former is the more 
useful project, and especially when it is known that the further- 
ance of this object is the expressed wish of the recipient him- 
self. We say nothing about the achievements of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, we do not presume to urge upon our readers his 
greatness and his worth ; we utter not a syllable in commendation 
of the scheme of presenting him with a testimonial. Things 
which are well known to everybody need not be written about. 
We might as well inform our readers that a stone, if let fall og 
from the hand, will descend towards the earth, and so continue 


to descend, until by an obstacle its progress is arrested, as to : 
VoL. V.—37. : 
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dilate upon the life of Sir Moses Montefiore. What we desire 
to do is merely to plead with our co-religionists to sink all their 
differences of opinion as to the form which this testimonial may 
assume, and to remember only that it is to be in the nature ofa 
memorial, which, while it shall be beneficial to future members 
of our race, shall be ever commemorative of one whose deeds of 
beneficence have not been surpassed by any individual in the 
whole history of the world. We trust that contributions from 
all parts of the world, and particularly from America, will be 
forthcoming so speedily and so generously, that in a very short 
time we may be able to herald the news that the object of the 
memorial has been carried out in such a manner that it may be 
a gratification and an honor to him who gratifies and honors tis 
by its acceptance. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


This association commences its second year under flattering 
circumstances. Its membership at the present time contains 
more than one thousand names, and considering the advantages 

- which it offers to those who join it, and the moderate terms 
asked from those who wish to partake of its benefits, there can 
be little doubt that this number will soon be largely increased. For 
the coming winter it intends giving at its rooms, 112 West 
Twenty-first street, aseries of public lectures—a course of twelve 

‘popular lectures upon special common-sense topics—and semi- 

monthly entertainments, to which each member will have the 

privilege of admitting one lady; also, at a large hall, which 
will be engaged for the purpose, its members will have the privi- 
lege of enjoying a succession of monthly entertainments, con- 
certs, and readings, and to these each will, without extra charge, 
have the privilege of introducing as many of their lady friends 
as they may think fit. In connection with the association are 
established a reading-room, a library, and a chess-room, and 
during the coming season it is.proposed to have, in addition to 
the above attractions, a chess tournament. The benevolent as- 
pect of the body is exemplified by means of an employment 
bureau, which has been successful in procuring employment for 
many destitute persons ; and the educational feature is displayed 
in free classes for those members who desire instruction in 
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French, German, Hebrew, and book-keeping. The Hebrew com- 
petitive examination will be renewed during the coming season, 
and the members will have the opportunity of competing, by 
means of an original essay, upon some Jewish historical subject, 
for a prize, in the form of a gold medal. A fine collection of oil 
paintings is on exhibition at the rooms. It remains to be said “ 
merely that the terms of membership are $5 per year, and that ; 
there are received associate members who, for the annual pay- 
ment of $3, are admitted to all the privileges of the association, 
except those of voting at elections, and holding office. The 
present officers are, Lewis May, President; Dr. M. Blumenthal, 
Vice-President ; Sol. B. Solomon, Treasurer; Agil Hanan, Re- 
cording Secretary ; Dr. S. N. Leo, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Morris 8. Wise, of 285 Broadway, is President of the Enter- 
tainment Committee, and to him must all communications rela- 
tive to the entertainments be made. 


GRAND LODGE OF IMPROVED ORDER OF FREE SONS OF ISRAEL, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the above lodge was held on 
Sunday, August 8, at 9 a.m., at Covenant Hall, Philadelphia. 
The following officers were present: H. T. Bachman, G. M., 
President; S. Lederer, of Baltimore, Deputy G. M.; 8S. W. 
Goodman, G. 8.; M. K. Cohen, G. T.; S. Marks, G. M., and 
L. Furth, G. W. The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been read, a number of Past-Presidents were admitted, and this 
was followed by the reading of the Executive Committee’s 
report, which, on motion, was received and laid over for future 
action. An application was then received for a charter, con- 
ferring power to create a new lodge in Baltimore, such lodge to 
be called the Maryland Lodge, and to transact its business in 
the English language. The Baltimore City Lodge do not favor 
the formation of a new lodge, and it therefore presented a writ- 
ten protest against granting the desired charter, urging as its 
objection, that such action would tend to weaken and otherwise 
injuriously affect those already in existence. The Grand Lodge 
went into a committee of the whole, to hear the arguments both 
for and against the granting of the application. After rising, 
the committee reported in favor of granting the desired charter, 
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which was done. This ended the morning session, and the 
Grand Lodge closed to meet again at 2 p.m. In the report of 
the Executive Committee, that body recommended that the 
time for holding elections and the installation of officers of 
subordinate lodges be changed from June and December to 
March and September, respectively, and that the meetings of 
the Grand Lodge be held only twice a year, instead of, as now, 
four times. Action upon this recommendation was called for 
at the afternoon sessiov, but the matter was ordered to lie over 
until the next annual meeting. After some other unimportant 
business, the Grand Lodge closed at 5 p.m. The Executive 
Committee’s report shows that the society is in a prosperous 
condition. At the close of June there were 1,995 members in 
the order, being an increase of 80 during a period of three 
months. The aggregate funds of the various lodges amounted 
to $18,094.25. The lodges for females contain 585 members, and 
their funds amount to $4,362.40. Since the last meeting of the 
Grand Lodge B’nai Sholem, Lodge No. 27, was instituted in 
Brooklyn, with forty-three members. Only two deaths have 
occurred during the last quarter. 


MEETING OF THE GOVERNORS OF THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE. 


A special meeting of the resident members of the Board of 
Governors of the Hebrew Union College was held on Sunday, 
August 8th. B. Bettman, President of the Board, occupied the 
chair, and Adam A. Kramer acted as secretary to themeeting. The 
first business transacted was the naming of the standing com- 
mittees, of which the following were announced : On Hzamina- 
tions and Discipline, Rev. Dr. Lilienthal and Messrs. H. E. 
Sterne and Bettman ; on Course of Studies and Library, Revs. 
Drs. Wise and Wolfenstein, and Mr. Henry Adler; on Build- 
ing and Supplies, Messrs. Henry Mack, Nathan Bloom, and L. 
Rosenfeld ; on Salaries, Claims, and Accommodations, Messrs. 
Solomon Levi, Josiah Cohen, and Adam A. Kramer. A com- 
munication, making application for the admission of David 
Phillipson into.the college, was next referred to the Committee 
on Examination; the secretary was authorized to confer with 
the Executive Board with reference to the formal opening of the 
college on Friday, October 1st, and the Rev. Dr. Lilienthal was 
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appointed a committee to confer with the Union Board of High 
Schools, and the University of Cincinnati, respecting the admis- 
sion of non-resident students to the college. After this a resolu- 
tion was adopted requesting the Kal Kadesh Bene Israel to 
temporarily grant to the board the use of the school-room of the 
Mound Street Temple; the committee on the Course of Study 
was requested to report a plan of appointing preceptors, and a 
committee, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Lilienthal, and Messrs. B. 
Bettman and Adam A. Kramer, was appointed for the purpose 
of corresponding with eminent Hebrew scholars in Europe and 
America, in reference to a future course of study in the college. 
This meeting was held preparatory to a general meeting, which 
will be held on Sunday, August 22d, and which will no doubt 
be a thing of the past when this is in the hands of our readers. 


YOUTHS’ HISTORICAL SOCIETY, OF SAVANNAH, GA. 


The young Israelites of Savannah have, in the formation of the 
above society, set an example which is worthy of imitation by 
the youths of every other city, or, indeed, of any place where 
there is a sufficient number to make such an association profit- 
able. In using the word profitable, we do not mean in a pecu- 
niary sense—but intellectually beneficial—and wherever two or 
three young people can be found, their meeting for the perusal 
and discussion of historical events, with their causes and effects, 
cannot fail to be profitable. The Youths’ Historical Society, of 
Savannah, was organized on May 22d, 1874, and its members, 
ali Israelites, now number seventy-five. It was the original 
conception of Masters I. Zacharias, of Savannah,and Max Strauss, 
of Baltimore. The first anniversary was celebrated last May, 
and it was a very gratifying success to the founders and the 
members. All who took a part in the ceremonies acquitted them- 
selves with great credit. If notice must be made of one in par- 
ticular, it must be Master Nathan Platshek, who is widely 
known as an author and a correspondent, under the name 
‘‘Venus,’’ and who, on this occasion, delivered a lecture on 
‘*Honesty.’’ We have not space to speak with any degree of 
minuteness about this lecture; suffice it to say, that the young 
lecturer, by his method of delivery and his treatment of the 
subject, gave evidence of powers which argue for him a brilliant 
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career. The library of the society contains about four hundred 
volumes of judiciously-selected books. The society itself stands 
unrivaled in the South, and, though so young, may be regarded 
as an established success. Its officers are: G. Dzialynski, Pres- 
ident; A. Leffler, Vice-President; M. Lilienthal, Secretary ; 
H. Boley, Treasurer, and M. R. Cohen, Librarian. 


THE HEBREW BENEVOLENT SOCIBTY, OF BALTIMORE. 


The stated quarterly meeting of this society was held on Sun- 
day, August 8, at Raine’s Hall, Baltimore. Abraham Nach- 
man occupied the chair, and Ignatius Laver acted as secretary. 
No important business was transacted except the approval of 
the report of Josias Friedenwald, the Treasurer. By this report 
it appears that the society has received, since the 9th of May 
last, $45, as interest on its city stock ; $330 from ground rent; 
$559.50 from members’ fees, and $232.32 interest from the estate 
of the late A. Harriss (less a gift to the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum). This makes a total of $1,166.82, to which must be 
added the sum of $1,146.43, the balance which was in the treas- 
urer’s hands on May 9, thus bringing the total receipts to 
$2,313.25. The disbursements since the last report amounted to 
$1,902.53, leaving a balance of $410.72. 


THE AMERICAN ISRAELITE. 


In the same breath must be conveyed our sympathy with the 
above paper, on account of the destruction of its property by 
means of fire, and our congratulations upon its reappearance in its 
new and beautiful garment. The loss of our friends teaches us 
their value, and the deprivation for one week of the society of 
our valued contemporary has shown us how much we should 
miss were he to discontinue altogether his welcome visits. We 
trust that it may never again be subject to a calamity or an in- 
convenience of any kind, but may for many long years enjoy a 
condition of prosperity, and continue in the good work in which 
it has now been engaged so many years, and by means of which 
it has arrived at an enviable position among the current litera- 
ture of the day. 
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The career of Andrew Johnson, which has just been brought to 
a close, is one of the most remarkable, even in the annals of this 
country of remarkable men. Bornand brought up in the lowest 
ranks of life, he rose to a position of as great prominence as it 
was possible for him under any circumstances to attain, and in 
that position so conducted himself that, whatever may be the 
world’s opinion of him now, he will go down into history,as one 
of the greatest Presidents this country has seen. Notwithstand- 
ing the bitterness with which he was, during a considerable 
period of his stormy’ life, pursued by a party which had de- 
serted from the principles which he was struggling to uphold, 
he died in the full flush of triumph. His force of character was 
first evinced in the determination with which he accomplished 
the reparation of the utter want of education in his youth. He 
was ambitious, as is every one who feels that he has that within 
which fits him to fill a position in life superior to that which 
he at the time occupies; but with his ambitions, his mind 
was so imbued with principles of honesty and integrity, that not 
even his most bitter political opponent will attempt to say one 
word impugning the sincerity of his intentions, or the upright- 
ness of his motives in whatever he undertook. It is said that 
he seldom did that which was expected of him; that is, he 
seldom did what’ another man in his circumstances would 
have done. Any other man—and yet we think that there are 
some who would not—would have acted cautiously under all 
circumstances, would not have pursued what he consid- 
ered the right path, without considering the effect upon his 
future political career. But Andrew Johnson was not a states- 
man ; at least, he was not soin the present degraded sense of the 
term. The only thing for which he turned to the right or to the 
left was to make certain of the proper path in which to travel. 
Having satisfied himself upon that point, he went forward. 
Personal and party considerations were now out of the ques- 
tion. What was right had to be done, regardless of conse- 
quences, and when the whole party, to which he owed his po- 
litical advancement deserted its principles, for personal ends, he 
remained true, and, we say it advisedly, won the victory. His 
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work was not, and is not, appreciated, but it will be. His course 
has, at any rate, received the approval of his native State, which 
sent him again to the Senate, is proud to acknowledge him as 
her son, and even takes pleasure to point out the house in which 
the first labor of his hands was performed. Possibly no man in 
the history of the United States ever went through such a 
checkered career as the last of our ex-presidents. The enthu- 
siasm with which was received his firm adherence to the Union 
cause, when the lamented struggles for the independence of 
the Southern States commenced ; his idolizatiou by the people, 
the excitement with which those people conferred upon him the 
gift which was next to the highest which it was in their power 
to bestow; the long quarrel between him, as President, and 
Congress, resulting in the impeachment trial ; these same people, 
imbued with sentiments of opposition amounting almost to 
malignity ; these things are fresh in the minds of our readers, 
who, with the softening influences which time has brought, now 
almost wonder how it could have been. The substantial triumph 
was, as has been said, with Andrew Johnson, but deeply must he 
have felt the indignities that were heaped uponhim. Sweet, in- 
deed, after this experience, must have been the evidence of the 


confidence of his State, which permitted him to make his manly 
protest against the Southern policy of the present administra- 
tion, the last public utterance that any were privileged to hear 
from his lips. He is now at peace, and history will allot to 


him his proper position among the presidents of the United 
States. 


The death of Lady Jane Franklin, the widow of the late Sir 
John Franklin, the explorer of the Artic regions, occurred in 
London on the 19th of July last. This noble woman, who had 
numerous friends in America, as well as in England, was a daugh- 
ter of John Griffin, of London. In 1826 she became the second 
wife of Sir John Franklin, an English navy officer, who had 
served with distinction under Nelson, and who had successfully 
led two Artic expeditions. In 1834, when Sir John was appointed 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, he was accompanied. by his 
wife, who considerably assisted him in gaining the popularity 
which he enjoyed while directing the affairs of that colony. Af- 
ter his return to England, Sir John was appointed to the com- 
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mand of the Erebus and Terror, with which vessels an expedi- 
tion was to be made, in order to discover a northwest passage to 
the Pacific Ocean. In 1845 he sailed, and he never again saw 
his native land. Two years afterward, his return was expected, 
and as the time after this period began to pass without any tid- 
ings of him, Lady Franklin’s anxiety, very naturally excited, 
began to develop itself in active measures to discover her hus- 
band’s fate. Inthe following year she offered large rewards to any 
who would give her reliable tidings of the expedition, and in 1849 
she addressed, through the President, a pathetic appeal to the 
American people for active help in her endeavors. The late 
Henry Grinnell nobly responded to her call. After this more 
than one expedition was fitted out, almost entirely at her own 
cost, one being the dispatch of the steamer Fox, under the com- 
mand of Captain McClintock, who after an absence of three years 
returned, bearing tidings of Sir John’s death, which he had learned 
from a document which he found in a cairn on the shores of 
King William’s Land. The bare fact of his death was not, how- 
ever, sufficient intelligence for the anxious wife—she wanted 
some furtherinformation respecting the fate of her devoted hus- 
band. She made overtures to the late Captain Hall to come 
to her and tell her about his explorations, and as he was 
not able to do this, she came to America in 1870, and while here 
had a long interview with Captain Hall, who explained to her 
what he considered the best means of discovering the missing 
documents relating to her husband’s voyage, and the last mes- 
sage, which she firmly believed he had written her. She never 
gave up hope—not of again seeing her husband on earth, this 
she had been compelled to relinquish long ago—but of being 
able to discover, if not his body, at least some communications 
in his handwriting. The last expedition for this purpose is now 
on its way, and there are great hopes that it may be successful in 
its endeavors. To Lady Franklin, however, it is now a matter . 
of no importance ; she has gone to meet her husband, in the un- 
known regions to which we are all hastening. Her last message 
to the Americans was delivered a few days before her death, 
and was a request, by telegraph, that the people would remem- 
ber her in their prayers on the following Sabbath. 
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On Thursday, July 15th, at 4.30 p. M., a balloon ascended 
from the grounds of the Hippodrome, at Chicago. With this 
balloon went up two men, Mr. Donaldson, a professed aéronaut, 
and Mr. Grimwood, a reporter for the Chicago Journal. For 
many days was the fate of these two men a matter of doubt. 
Nothing had been heard from them ; but the condition of the 
atmosphere, and the violent storm which raged soon after they 
had left the earth, caused sad forebodings as to the result of their 
voyage. At the time of starting a southwest wind was blowing, 
and, in the course of the night, one of the most fearful 
of the numerous storms of this stormy season came upon them 
from the nothern end of the lake. This storm it was considered 
highly improbable, if indeed it was not impossible, that the frail 
aérial machine could survive. The finding of the body of Mr. 
Grimwood has demonstrated the fact that, at least as regards 
one of the voyagers, the worst fegrs of his friends were realized. 
The fate of Mr. Donaldson still remains a mystery ; yet, there 
would seem but little reason to doubt that he, too, perished in 
this ill-fated venture. We feel tolerably safe in saying that two 
lives have been forfeited, and to what? To nothing but the 
wish of an already rich man to make money by pandering to 
morbid desire of the unthinking populace to witness the per- 
formance of feats which entail personal danger. Had the ascen- 
sion been made for the purpose of scientific discovery, we should 
have the consolation of knowing that two brave men had sacri- 
ficed their lives in a noble enterprise. As it is, we have but the 
spectacle of two fool-hardy men, risking lives, the values and 
responsibilities of which they had no just conception, in order 
to put money into the well-filled coffers of one man, and creating 
amusement for a public for whom this rich man can have no 
feelings but those of contempt, as being willing, nay even 
anxious, to be fooled by him in any manner which he may see 
fit toemploy. This earnestness in the pursuit of a pleasure, 
. which is fed in its extreme degree by the sight of deeds involving 
great bodily risk, is deplorable, and the thought will arise 
whether something cannot be done to correct this vitiated taste, 
which is a characteristic feature of the human race in all parts 
of the globe. There can be no question, that the life, as well as 
the property of the citizen, is a subject of the State’s so- 
licitude ; and if no other means can be effectual, this wanton 
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waste of life to gratify idle curiosity should be prohibited by 
law. 


It is with feelings of pain that the truth is forced upon us that 
the life-work of Hans Christian Andersen, the ‘‘ delightful. 
Danish story-teller’’ is at anend. We cannot in silence pass 
over the event of his death, although we feel that we can say 
nothing about him that is not already known. His “ Fairy 
Tales”’ and his ‘‘Picture-book without Pictures,’ have made 
him the friend of the children of every country, and he who de- 
lights, pleases, and elevates the children, must be the welcome 
guest and honored friend of the parent. In all his works we 
have so alluring a rehearsal of the knowledge which he has been 
at such pains to gather for our benefit ; we are introduced in so 
winning a manner to the acute and tender sensibilities of the 
writer, that we feel that we are conversing with a friend, in 
whom we cannot but take the deepest interest, and who sympa- 
thises with us in all our mental conflicts, our successes and our 
failures. The body of our friend is returned to the earth, but 
his spirit still lives in his works. Though we may not have the 
benefit of any more emanations from his fertile brain, we have, 
in what he has given us, that which will enable us still to con- 
verse with him ; and as often as we avail ourselves of this privi- 
lege, so often shall we find some still new, hidden treasures, the 
existence of which we had never before suspected. 


The Bureau of Vital Statistics reports the death of 1,300 
children in two weeks, and but little has hitherto been done to 
stay the hand of the destroyer. The Floating Hospital of St. 
John’s Guild is the first and at present the only agency by which 
an attempt has been made to combat the pernicious effects of 
overcrowding certain districts of ourcity. A new barge has heen 
secured, and tri-weekly excursions on the river and bay are given 
to the thousands of mothers, who seek for their sick children 
that pure air which alone can give them health and strength. 
Who can refuse to assist in removing these helpless little ones 
from the hot-beds of disease and the pest-houses of corruption ? 
It is a noble charity, and Wm. H. Guion, Esq., of 63 Wall 
Street, will be glad to receive subscriptions, and we trust that 
our readers will do what they can to assist in bringing back the 
bloom of health to the cheeks of these little children. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 


The following directions for saving the lives of persons res- 
cued from the water are published at the request of the Mas- 
sachusetts Humane Society: 1. Lose no time. Carry out these 
directions on the spot. 2. Remove the froth and mucus from 
the mouth and nostrils. 3. Hold the body for a few seconds 
only with the head hanging down, so that the water may run 
out of the lungs and windpipe. 4. Loosen all tight articles of 
clothing about the neck and chest. 5. See that the tongue is 
pulled forward if it falls back into the throat. By taking hold 
of it with a handkerchief it will not slip. 6. If the breathing 
has ceased, or nearly so, it must be stimulated by pressure of 
the chest with the hands, in imitation of the natural breathing ; 
forcibly expelling the air from the lungs, and allowing it to re- 
enter and expand them by elasticity of the ribs. Remember 
that this is the most important step of all. To do it readily, 
lay the person on his back, with a cushion, pillow, or some firm 
substance under his shoulders ; then press with the flat of the 
hands over the lower part of the breast-bone and the upper part 
of the abdomen, keeping up a regular repetition and relaxation 
of pressure twenty or thirty times a minute. A pressure of 
thirty pounds may be applied with safety to a grown person. 
7. Rub the limbs with the hands or with dry cloths constantly, 
to aid the circulation and keep the body warm. 8. As soon as 
the person can swallow, give a tablespoonful of spirits in hot 
water, or some warm coffee or tea. 9. Work deliberately. 
Do not give up too quickly. Success has rewarded the efforts 
of hours. These rules should be placed in everybody’s hands, 
and in order to effect this object, every paper should insert them 
in its columns. Many lives are lost by drowning which might 
have been saved had there been present, when the body was res- 
cued from thé water, anybody who had an idea of what should 
be done in order to rekindle the flame which was so nearly ex- 
tinct, but which would, under proper treatment, have again 
burned as brightly as ever in the past. We call our readers’ at- 
tention to these rules, and ask them to take a copy of them, and 
to keep this copy always with them, so that, if the time shall 
arrive when their services may be rendered, they may afterwards 
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have the satisfactory consciousness of having been instrumental 
in saving the life of a fellow-creature, and not the humiliating 
reflection that they were compelled to stand by helpless and 
witness a death whica, by a little trouble and forethought, they 
might have been able to prevent. 


On the evening of Friday, July 30th, was delivered before the 
Liberal Club, in Plimpton Hall, a lecture upon the Life of Pope 
Sixtus V, by D. E. de Lara. Mr. de Iara, who is well-known, 
at any rate, to the readers of the NEw Era, through his wri- 
tings upon the school question and other subjects, is a gentle- 
man who has for a period of nearly half a century been engaged 
with his pen in enriching English literature, though chiefly un- 
der a nom de plume, in consequence of a too great modesty, 
which, being a part of his nature, cannot be eradicated. The 
history of European nations he has made a special study, and 
is eminently qualified to speak to us upon any question relating 
to the social or political condition of those countries. The 
pleasure which we feel in calling our readers’ attention to this 
lecture is increased by the knowledge that they can read it for 
themselves in our August and September numbers. It will be 
seen that in speaking of Sixtus, the lecturer makes no reference 
to him as a spiritual ruler. Every question that could originate 
a religious or theologic discussion was carefully avoided. The 
character of the Pope, as a man, a patriot, and a temporal sov- 
ereign, was laid before the audience. The lecturer showed that 
when society is undermined, by the existence of vice and crime, 
rampant and triumphant, permeating all its classes, the State in 
which that society exists can be saved only by the efforts of one 
man, possessed of wisdom, tact, courage, energy, and patriotism. 
From this arose a discussion, as to the most effectual means of 
providing or strengthening the safeguards of society ; whether 
by means of the one-man, despotic power, stamping out and 
crushing crime, by the eradication of the criminal, or by the 
-true democratic republican method, of educating the people, 
until each becomes a governor and master of himself, so that 
‘* sovernment,’’ in the present sense of the word, will be lost and 


swallowed up in that universal government which will thus be 
attained. 
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The bones of an immense mastodon have been discovered at 
Welton, on the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railroad. It 
appears that a farmer of the neighborhood, while crossing a 
stream, noticed, projecting from the bank, something which ex- 
cited his curiosity. Having unearthed the abject, hefound it to 
be a large bone, and, continuing his excavations, he found several 
others of similar proportions. After this had been going on for 
some time, the fame of the discovery became noised abroad and 
came to the ears of Prof. Woodman, who speedily made ar- 
rangements for becoming the possessor of the treasure, and con- 
tinuing the search. He has already obtained sufficient bones to 
give an idea of the size of the animal to which they belonged. 
The shoulder blade, which is in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion, is three and a half feet long and three feet wide. Its in- 
terior portion presents a surface sufficiently large for a num- 
ber of persons to dine on. The lower bone of the hind leg is 
about thirty-three inches long, and about thirty-two inches in 
the circumference of its largest end. This bone is as much in 
weight as an ordinary man can carry. The parts of the back- 
bone, forming the joints, are from ten to twelve inches across. 
One of the bones, belonging to the feet, has a circumference of 
twenty-eight inches. The bones are well preserved, and though 
it would be difficult to give the exact proportions of the huge 
creature, we may form an idea of its size by comparing it with 
others that have been discovered. By such means it is compu- 
ted that it would have been about fourteen or. fifteen feet long, 
and of about the same height. By the want of ossification in the 
joints, and other indications, it is apparent that the monster was 
not a fully-developed animal. Indeed it is thought that it was 
very young. It was found about four feet from the surface, in 
a locality which was formerly the bed of astream. It was im- 
bedded in fine sand, and to this fact we, no doubt, are indebted 
for its good state of preservation. Another immense frame has 
been found in the bed of the Monongahela river. The entire. 
skeleton of this will be taken from its resting-place, as soon as 
the condition of the water will allow. A section of the spinal 
marrow has been recovered, also some teeth, one of which weighs 
ten pounds. 
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In speaking, a few months since, about the exhibition at the 
National Academy of Design, we ventured the remark, that 
among our neglected, unknown, American artists, were to be 
found some who were in every way equal to those of foreign 
birth, whose pictures are eagerly sought after, and purchased 
for high prices. Our subsequent investigations have convinced 
us that such is the case. At 1227 Broadway will be found a 
small studio in which are working, with a zeal worthy of recog- 
nition, a faithfulness to their mistress which all her lovers will 
do well to emulate, and with true genius, two brothers of the 
name of Pyne. Asa landscape painter, we have no hesitation 
in saying that Robert L. Pyne has few equals, and no superiors, 
either in America or Europe. Four pictures, now to be seen in 
his studio, ‘‘A Reminiscence of Overlook Mountain, Ulster Co., 
N. Y.,”’ ‘‘ Twilight Glory over the Harlem River,” ‘‘ A Winter 
Sunset on Long Island,’ and ‘‘ Mountain Gloom,”’ besides sev- 
eral smaller ones, are evidences of this fact. He is not the slav- 
ish adherent of any school, indeed he may almost be said to be 
the founder of a school, and any one who wishes to encourage 
domestic art, and at the same time be the possessor of produc- 
tions which will do honor to their companions, in any collections 
in which they may be placed, will do well to see the wonderful 
effects that can be produced upon canvass by this young and 
almost unknown artist. As a figure-painter, the same may be 
said of his brother, C. C. Pyne. Not only faithful in his draw- 
ings, but possessing an ability to put life and vigor into his fig- 
ures, Mr. Pyne produces pictures—not merely portraits—equal 
to any which we have seen by the highly and justly praised 
painters of the old world. ‘‘ After the Wreck,’ ‘“‘ Taking a 
Bath,’’ and acharcoal drawing, ‘‘ The Star in the East,”’ are well 


worthy the inspection of those who value thoroughly artistic 
productions. 


The centenary of Michael Angelo is to be held at Florence, 
some time this Autumn. His works will be exhibited, his 
house shown, and all his drawings and other relics. Alsoa 
new life of the great man is to be published by the commen- 
datore Aurelio Gotti, Director of the Uffizi Library, based on 
a previous life by Vasari, but using the archives of Florence, 
which contain 140 letters written to Michael Angelo, and 350 
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written by him, now for the first time placed at the disposi- 
tion of a biographer. Among these is a mere scrap of a let- 
ter, written by Michael Angelo from Venice, in September, 
1530, to explain his mysterious flight during the siege of the 
Prince of Orange, for which the State paid 10,000 francs to 
its possessor, some years ago. Other works of special interest 
are also to be brought out on this occasion. This work of 
Gotti’s is to be used by Charles Heath Wilson, an English 
scholar in Florence, as a basis for an English work, which 
shall be critical as well as narrative. Mr. Wilson has been 
granted favors by the Pope which would never have been 
accorded to Signor Gotti; and James Jackson Jarves, the 
well-known artist and connoisseur, warrants his work will 
be worthy his opportunities. 


It is with a great amount of satisfaction that the artists of this 
city have received the announcement that the Council of the 
National Academy of Design has decided to do away with the 
professorship of drawing. It has at last come to a conclusion, 
that was apparent to every one not officially connected with 
the Academy, that better drawing was executed, and bet-- 
ter draughtsmen prepared, under the old system. To this 
it has therefore decided to return, and the school will here- 
after be superintended by the members of the Academy Coun- 
cil. It is confidently expected that nearly all the old students, 
who had relinquished their studies, while they had to be con- 
ducted under the control and guidance of the late professor, will 
now return, and resume their work at the school. 


The question of teaching drawing in the public schools was 
recently presented to the Board of Education at Detroit, in two 
reports from the Committee on Text-Books and Course of Study. 
The expediency of the practice received avery thorough discus- 
sion by the various members of the Board. The majority re- 
ports, above referred to, advocated the discontinuance of the 
study in all classes below the high schools, while the minority, 
which consisted of Inspector J. T. Leggett, advocated its intro- 
duction into all classss, including even the primary. We shall 
next month place Inspector Leggett’s report before our readers. 





